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Sermons for the Month of May 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE LOVE OF THE SACRED HEART IS THE LOVE OF 
GOD AND OF OUR NEIGHBOR 


“I give you a new commandment: that you love one another: as I have loved 
you.”—John xiii, 34. 


After his fall into sin King David exclaimed: “Who will give me 
wings like a dove, and I will fly and be at rest” (Ps. 54). St. 
Augustine explains that by these wings are meant the means of 
grace of the Holy Spirit, whereby we are withdrawn from all love 
of creatures and enter into a perfect union of God and the soul, 
with no occasion for sin. Other interpreters of the Scriptures 
understand by the two wings of the dove, for which King David 
implores, the twofold charity which should adorn every Christian 
heart, namely, the love of God and the love of the neighbor. Both 
wings, St. Bernard declares, are needed by the Christian soul to 
wend its straight flight toward heaven, as with one wing only it 
would be impossible to attain that sublime goal. Where the love 
of the neighbor is not joined to the love of God, the latter alone will 
not avail us for eternal salvation. The true lover of the Heart of 
Jesus must, therefore, strive to acquire the love for his neighbor. 
When the divine Saviour was about to return to His Father, by 
way of His bitter Passion, He said to His Apostles, and through 
them to all disciples of His Sacred Heart: “I give you a new Com- 
mandment, that you love one another, as I have loved you” (John 
xiii, 34). God had already in the old Law (Deut. vi, 5, and Levit. 
xix, 18), made the love of our neighbor a strict obligation. Jesus, 
by speaking of a new commandment, would have us understand that 
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this commandment is particularly renewed by Him, and is not to be 
looked upon as an absolete and superseded law. 

A symbolic representation of this twofold charity is the mag- 
nificent throne that King Solomon had constructed for himself 
from purest gold and precious ivory (III. Kings x, 19). Two 
hands were on either side holding the seat, representing the love of 
God and of our neighbor. If you would erect a throne for yourself 
in heaven, you will have to support it by the love of God, and at the 
same time by the love of your neighbar. 

Moses, incensed at the transgressing by the people of the three 
first Commandments, broke not only the tablets containing them, 
but also the tablet containing the Commandments of love towards 
the neighbor, because true love of the neighbor ceases when the love 
of God is no longer present. As the moon receives its light from 
the sun, so does the true charity toward one’s neighbor receive 
its ardor, its fire, its light, from the love of God, otherwise it is not 
the genuine, true, God-pleasing love. 

Hence, dear brethren, we must conclude that without this twofold 
love all other virtues lose their supernatural value. This twofold 
love is the wedding garment which alone makes us worthy of 
approaching the heavenly banquet. 

The Sacred Heart possessed this twofold love of God, His 
heavenly Father, and of mankind, His brethren. And His favorite 
disciple, John, who was allowed at the Last Supper to repose upon 
the most Sacred Heart, was also possessed of this twofold love. In 
his advanced years he untiringly exhorted his companions in the 
words: “Children, love one another.” This, he held, was the 
essence of the Lord‘s commandments. 

The saints of God were filled with this charity and considered it 
the only means of exercising all other virtues. 

Dear brethren, let us also be penetrated by this twofold love, 
and let us practise works of charity toward our neighbor in the 
numerous occasions of our daily association with them. Thus only 
shall we be true imitators of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of whose 
love of God and man St. Paul exclaims: “Be ye therefore, followers 
of God, as most dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also has 
loved us, and hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a 
sacrifice to God, for an odor of sweetness” (Eph. v, 1). Amen. 




















FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarprnaL Costmo Corsi. 
XXVII. INTERIOR PRAYER 


One of the chief reasons why so much confusion reigns in the 
world, why so many persons lead a life so little in accord with the 
last end for which they were created, and for the attainment of 
which they were placed upon this earth, is that they scarcely ever 
seriously occupy their minds with the consideration of the eternal 
truths. Completely absorbed by the material world which surrounds 
them, they live only for the world, and forget life eternal. God’s 
benefits are infinite in magnitude and number, still they will not en- 
kindle love in our hearts unless we frequently ponder upon them. 
In order to awaken the disposition necessary for a good life, medi- 
tation is indispensable. Meditation, interior prayer, makes of us 
true Christians and points the way of truth, which alone leads to 
salvation. I will endeavor to show you that the exercise of interior 
prayer is not difficult, and that those who apply themselves to it 
draw from it inestimable profit. 

Interior prayer, or meditation, consists in interior conversation 
of the soul with God. In the exercise of its three faculties, the 
memory, the understanding, and the will, the soul worships the 
Divine Majesty, meditates upon His mysteries, implores pardon for 
faults committed, and asks for the necessities of this life, and, the 
most important, for help in attaining life everlasting. Many are of 
opinion that the practice of interior prayer is difficult, and not a 
few suppose that interior prayer can be practiced only by religious, 
who, in the retirement of their cloisters, devote their whole lives 
to the service of God. This is a great mistake, an inspiration of 
the devil by which he would avert our thoughts from the most 
important affair of our soul’s salvation, in order to draw us down 
into his abyss, as partners in his misery. 

In many passages of Holy Writ, we find that Jesus Christ im- 
presses upon us the necessity of praying at all times. He did not 
mean verbal prayer, because it would be impossible for us to con- 
verse with God at all times verbally. He meant, therefore, interior 
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prayer, which He would not have recommended so impressively 
had it not been possible for us all. He declared that His command- 
ments are easy of accomplishment. Holy Church teaches that the 
Lord enjoins nothing impossible upon us, but, in giving us precepts, 
wills that we should do what we are able to do, and He will come to 
our assistance with His grace. 

The Church is the place set apart for prayer, but it does not 
follow that we cannot or should not communicate with God outside 
of its portals. The apostle teaches us to perform all our works in 
the name of Jesus, and this would be interior prayer. Hence, you 
can pray interiorly with the greatest ease if you would be as solicit- 
ous for your salvation as you are in regard to earthly matters. 

In the morning, when leaving your bed, raise your mind to God, 
worship Him as the supreme Lord of the universe, thank Him for 
His benefits, resolve not to offend Him, and to perform all your 
works throughout the day in His honor. Then go about the affairs 
of your state of life, but raise up your mind from time to time to 
God. Remember His sacred presence, that He is your beginning 
and last end. Reflect that we all must die, and that after our de- 
parture from this life we shall either enjoy the vision of God 
eternally with the saints, or we shall have to endure the torments 
of hell eternally with the damned. Reflect upon the mysteries and 
the eternal truths that present themselves to your spirit, draw your 
conclusions, present your petitions to God, and yield to the pious 
feelings which will arise in your heart. In this manner you will 
practise interior prayer with great profit. 

You will draw great advantage from so holy an exercise. Whilst 
we are praying we commune in confidence with God, as children with 
their father, as friend with friend, so that we, still living on earth, 
already enjoy in advance a measure of the delightful happiness of 
heaven. The Lord beholds with pleasure the confidence we place 
in Him, and in return He speaks to our hearts enlightening them 
with His light, strengthening them with His grace and enkindling 
them with His holy Divine Charity. Thus we attain strength to 
resist the temptations of the evil one; we are upon our guard, in 
order not to lose the Divine approval through sin ; there is awakened 
in us the desire for eternal possessions, and, realizing the vanity 
of everything worldly, we resolve not to fix our hearts upon the 
perishable. In a word, prayer makes us like unto the angels, not 
only because it is an effect of our spiritual faculties similar to theirs, 
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but, too, because it imparts to us a truly angelical, pure and holy 
life. 

Now, dear brethren, since you know what interior prayer is, and 
how easily it may be practised by all, what advantages it affords 
us, do not neglect to practise it frequently. Be assured that when 
once you become accustomed to it, it will cost you no effort; it 
will be your sweetest and pleasantest occupation. Amen. D 


Lc 





XXVIII. THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


The personal mission of the Redeemer is ended to-day; the great 
work of the redemption of the human race has been accomplished ; 
the world has been instructed by His teachings and His example; 
His Resurrection has been attested by His numerous apparitions; 
there is nothing to detain Him. He enters in triumph into His 
eternal glory, to take His place at the right of the Father. 

After Jesus Christ had instructed His disciples in the faith, 
confirmed them, and given them authority over His Church, He 
made them accompany Him on this day to the Mount of Olives, 
and, standing in their midst, He took here an affectionate farewell 
of them. He raised His hands to bless them; and, blessing them, 
he began to soar upwards toward heaven, with His disciples 
gazing after Him in great astonishment; He rose, more brilliant 
than the sun, higher and higher, until a luminous cloud veiled Him 
from their sight. Meanwhile they kept their eyes turned toward 
heaven, until two men in white garments—two angels—suddenly 
stood before them, saying: “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
there looking up into heaven? This Jesus who is taken up from 
you into heaven, so shall He come as you have seen Him going 
into heaven.” 

The great mystery which the Church to-day celebrates offers for 
our consideration two truths of supreme importance, one of them 
infinitely consoling, the other, terrifying. The first is that the gate 
of heaven, closed for so long, opens to-day before Jesus Christ, 
not only in order to admit the Saviour, but for us all as well. He 
showed us the way thither, whilst still working amongst us; to-day 
He opens the entrance into heaven. He awaits us there, He calls 
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us, and prepares our dwelling-place. From the heights of this 
abode of glory He opens His arms toward us; He supports our 
efforts by His graces. He departed from earth, but He did not 
forsake us. He joined His heavenly Father without separating 
Himself from us. He is our Mediator. Through Him we have 
access to the Father. He offers our prayers to the Father, in order 
to render them meritorious. As eternal Mediator between God and 
man, He continues in heaven the same office which He exercised 
on earth. In the mystery of this day a special circumstance should 
be noticed, which is of greatest interest to us. After the divine 
Saviour had passed from the apostles’ gaze, they still kept their eyes 
turned heavenward in the direction He had taken. They teach 
thereby that heaven is the place to which our desires should be 
raised. Let us fasten our gaze upon this goal, in order to stimulate 
our efforts in striving for the same. Let us never forget, however, 
that in order to follow Jesus Christ into heaven, we must, first of 
all, follow Him upon earth. It would be self-deception to think 
we can attain the crown without having walked in the way of the 
Cross; we shall go astray if we would follow any other path than 
that upon which the divine Master has preceded us. 

The other, the terrifying truth, which the mystery of to-day puts 
before us is, that Jesus Christ will come again one day, and that 
the earth will once more behold her God clothed with human nature. 
But what a difference between His first and His second coming. 
What humiliation, what self-abasement at the first. What splendor, 
what majesty at the second. At the first we behold Him lying in a 
crib; at the second, resting upon a luminous cloud, not in the garb 
of poverty, but radiant with glory. His Cross, once the emblem of 
ignominy, shall then become the sign of glory. It is no longer a 
small crowd who flock to hear His words, to see His miracles—it is 
the entire human race that is gathered at His feet in order to hear 
the sentence. On that awful last day we shall all appear before 
Him. We shall hear that voice of thunder, which called the universe 
forth from chaos, and now commands it to return to the same. We 
shall see the world vanish in a moment at one sign from that omni- 
potent will which called it into existence. Everything will vanish 
from our sight. Of the innumerable multitudes of created things, 
there shall remain nothing but mankind, the just and the unjust, the 
saints and the damned. What will be our portion at that awful 
crisis? Upon which side shall we be ranged at that fateful separa- 
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tion? Will Jesus Christ have come for us in vain? Will the gate of 
heaven which He opened for us on this day admit us, or repel us, 
at the end of our days?, 

Dear brethren, if we desire to make certain our entrance with 
Jesus into everlasting glory, it is indispensably necessary that we 
imitate Him upon earth. ‘For let this mind be in you,” says St. 
Paul, “which was also in Jesus Christ: who debased Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, and humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hath exalted him.” There is no other way to heaven for us. 

Let us imitate Him then during our short life upon earth. He 
will be to us a sure and infallible guide-post. Let us follow Him 
heavenwards, with a lively faith, by renouncing every unlawful 
attachment to this earth. Let us begin to live on high with our 
minds and hearts. Let us bear in mind that heaven is our home, 
that there above is our inheritance and our crown. Let us not be 
discouraged by the misery, the temptations and struggles of this 
earthly life. Jesus Christ will be our courage, our strength, our 
victory. Let us console ourselves with the thought that the tribula- 
tions of this life are not of long duration; they will soon pass away, 
and if we bear them with patience and equanimity, they will soon 
gain for us the eternal abode of peace and the happiness of heaven. 
Amen. 





XXIX. THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 


The word “Pentecost,” the name of the great festival which the 
Church to-day celebrates, signifies the fiftieth day after Easter. 
This day was also observed by the Jews, because it reminded them 
of the law which God had given them through Moses on Mount 
Sinai. On this festival the entire male population of the Jewish 
nation assembled at Jerusalem to make their offerings from the 
harvest to God and to acknowledge Him as the beneficent dispenser 
of all benefits, and the Supreme Lord over all mankind. 

The disciples of the Saviour, after His glorious ascension, kept 
themselves secluded in the Chamber of the Last Supper, or Cenacle, 
and besought Him in fervent prayer to fulfill the promise given 
them, and to send them the Holy Ghost, who was to guide them in 
all truth and fill them with heavenly comfort. And behold: on 
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Pentecost, at the third hour, in our time nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, as the city of Jerusalem was filled by an immense crowd of 
people that had gathered for the celebration of the feast, suddenly 
there was heard a rushing sound from heaven as of a mighty wind, 
and the Holy Ghost descended over those assembled in the Chamber 
of the Last Supper, and rested upon the head of each one in the 
form of a fiery tongue. This is the holy mystery which the Church 
celebrates to-day. So that you may be able to celebrate the same 
in the fulness of spiritual comfort, I will recall briefly to your 
memory some facts about the Holy Ghost, and what great graces 
He has granted, not only to the disciples of the Lord, but to the 
whole Church. 

God is, as you know, one, eternal, unchangeable. The three 
Persons of the Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
have one Divine Nature. Our feeble human understanding is in- 
capable of comprehending the exalted mystery, that God is one 
in essence, and yet threefold in Person. Faith, however, grants us 
the strength to maintain this firmly as the truth, without fear of 
error. For God, in the superabundance of His goodness, has 
vouchsafed to reveal to us this truth. The three Divine Persons 
are equal to one another in perfection, because they are one and the 
same God. Nevertheless the Father has His origin in no other 
Person, whilst the Son is eternally begotten of the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. Hence, the 
Holy Ghost is the third Person of the Most Holy Trinity; He is 
the Love of the Father and the Son, and is one and the same God 
with the Father and the Son. 

Jesus Christ promised that the Holy Ghost would be sent by the 
Father in His name. Yet, although the eternal Holy Ghost was, 
accordingly, sent to us by the Father and the Son, yet He is not 
inferior to them in anything, nor dependent upon them, as He is in 
reality equal to. the Father and Son in all perfections, and with them 
constitutes but one God. When He came to mankind He did not 
have to leave heaven in order to betake Himself to earth, because 
by virtue of His Divinity He is omnipresent. He reveals His 
presence in particular by extraordinary signs and operations of 
grace. 

Upon this auspicious day He descended upon the apostles in the 
form of fiery tongues, so as to intimate the heavenly fire which was 
to destroy everything imperfect in the disciples and enkindle the 
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whole universe with holy charity. The Holy Ghost illumines and 
purifies our souls, so that they may recognize the truth and accept 
it. He pours into our hearts the holy fear of God, distributes to 
us manifold and exceeding great graces, and enriches us with super- 
natural gifts. He comforts us in our tribulations and supports 
us that we may pray to God with advantage, by lavishing upon us 
heavenly benedictions. And although all these goods are imparted 
to us in the same degree by the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
because they are only one God, yet, nevertheless, they are ascribed 
in a particular manner to the Holy Ghost as to the source of all 
good, because He is the mutual love of the Father and the Son, 
and because these benefits proceed from the infinite love of the 
Almighty to mankind. 

Exceeding great are the blessings which the Holy Ghost 
brought at His appearance in the Chamber of the Last Supper, 
not only to the disciples, but also to the whole Church. Then was 
fulfilled the prophecy of David, that through the sending forth of 
the Holy Spirit man should be created to a new life and the earth 
be renewed in fresh beauty and grace. And how efficient this 
miraculous transformation was. Not only did the apostles, ignorant 
and fearsome, now attain an abundant fulness of knowledge and 
courage, in order to reveal to men the true wisdom, but the people 
were made so tractable on their part that, at the first sermon of St. 
Peter after his exit from the Cenacle, three thousand of those who 
formerly had hated Jesus of Nazareth and His disciples were con- 
verted. By degrees the most remote countries and the most savage 
nations of the universe accepted belief in Jesus Christ, so that one 
could say with the Royal Prophet that so marvelous a change was 
truly the work of the omnipotent hand of God. Hence St. John 
Chrysostom remarks, that, with the blessed arrival of the Holy 
Ghost, the earth was transformed into heaven, inasmuch as He did 
not change the nature of men, but purified their wills through the 
abundance of His grace. Fired by a holy zeal, they despised the 
vanities of the world, and guided by the conviction that they had 
not here a lasting habitation, they languished like the parched hart 
for the spring of all delights, and with the Apostle longed for death 
to live eternally with Jesus. It was a beautiful sight to behold 
people from the highest walks of life and the lowest, depriving 
themselves of their property, and laying the proceeds at the feet of 
the Apostle. A beautiful spectacle, indeed, was the first budding 
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forth of Christendom, pure in morals, zealous in prayer, diligent in 
the frequent reception of the holy Sacraments, alert in listening 
to the divine Word, intimately united with one another through the 
holy bond of charity, so that they appeared to have but one heart 
and one soul. 

All this happened because the Holy Ghost, by the outpouring of 
His grace, purified them from the insubordination of the flesh, and 
thus extinguished within them the glow of the old evil of con- 
cupiscence. 

We all, dear brethren, thanks to the Divine mercy, have been 
regenerated in the water of holy Baptism, and are living in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, in order to participate in the coming 
of the Holy Ghost and to be His loving temple. Why, then, are 
we so often negligent in the performance of good works, so little 
fired with charity towards God and our neighbor? The reason is 
that sin sometimes gets the upper hand, and impiety is triumphant. 
How can injustice, dissension, frivolous pleasures, and other works 
of darkness agree with the Spirit of light? Arise, then, my breth- 
ren, let us detest sin, and let us prepare ourselves by zeal in prayer 
by the reception of the holy Sacraments to receive the Holy Ghost 
as the apostles received Him. Above all, if we would be worthy 
to entertain the divine Guest, let us be on our guard against dis- 
pleasing Him. For, as the body cannot live without the soul, so 
the soul is dead to grace when the Holy Ghost dwells not within 
us. Hence, it would not avail us to have been living temples of the 
Holy Ghost, if we, instead of dying the death of the just, and of 
beholding in eternity the radiance of His glory, should die the death 
of the sinner, to sigh forevermore under the tyranny of Satan. 
Let us supplicate the Holy Ghost with the holy Church, that He 
may defend us from the snares of the devil, grant us true peace, 
and protect us against every evil, so that, under the guidance of His 
animating light, we may attain the eternal enjoyment of Him in the 
rest of the Kingdom of Heaven. Amen. 





XXX. THE LOVE OF GOD 


The ingratitude of the Jews towards the Incarnate Son of God 
was of the basest type. They had received from Him many graces, 
many proofs of His love; they were convinced of His innocence and 
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sanctity; but, blinded by their malice, they did not perceive that 
He was the Lord and Ruler of the Universe, the only begotten Son 
of God, otherwise, as St. Paul assures us, they would not have 
nailed Him to the ignominious cross (I. Cor. xxxii, 8). We, 
however, dear brethren, can proffer no excuse, if, illumined by 
faith and instructed by the Gospel, we requite the blessings of God 
by offending Him. 

Charity is the noblest of all virtues. The love of God, above all 
things, is the first and foremost of the Divine Commandments and 
the fulfilment and the object of the whole law. Yet, how many 
Christians faithfully observe this Commandment? Let us consider 
this question, for the observance of this Commandment is the 
criterion of the true Christian. I will endeavor to show you that 
God -is to be loved above all things, because He alone in Himself 
is deserving of our whole love, and that in order to love Him truly, 
our good works must keep pace with our love. 

Man was created in order to love. The creative hand of the 
Almighty has implanted a heart in the human breast, so that love 
is a most potent instinct. “To suppose that there is a will which 
does not love is equivalent to seeking a will that will not live,” 
says St. Augustine. “Not only am I not opposed to your allowing 
yourself to love,” says he, “but I expressly desire that you should 
love; but take heed that your love be a worthy one, that it seek 
nothing but the truly good, honorable, useful, and acceptable, a 
perfect possession; otherwise your heart will not be satisfied and 
contented.” But where can this true, complete, perfect, good be 
found? Assuredly in nothing else but in God. He alone is the 
source, the first origin of every good—He is the abridgment of all 
perfections ; from Him proceeds all true peace. He alone, therefore, 
must be the object of our love. Those only will be truly happy 
who love God, and the more ardently they love God the happier 
they will be. 

Yet, how greatly in error many people are in this respect. Instead 
of loving the true good for which their hearts were created, they 
turn to empty pretense, to the false good which can bring them 
nothing but unhappiness and misery. Look at the miser. He thinks 
only of increasing his fortune. Behold the voluptuary, the proud; 
might not one suppose that the happiness which their hearts desire 
consisted solely in frivolities? 

“O, blinded men,” exclaimed the Royal Prophet, “how long will 
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you be dull of heart? Why do you love vanity, and seek after 
lying?” Raise your mind and hearts on high. Earthly treasures 
are perishable, their beauty is deceiving. “Love rather a Kingdom 
that disappoints not, a beauty that is unchangeable and imperishable ; 
love thy God, who alone can satisfy thy desires and longings, and 
who alone can bestow rest and happiness unto thy heart,” so St. 
Augustine exhorts us. 

How is it that God, who has loved you and still loves you so 
truly, has not succeeded in winning your love? Not content with 
giving you existence, He has made you a reasonable being, capable 
of knowing the truth, of willing that which is good, and of enjoying 
perfect bliss. He adorns your soul with His grace; He has sent 
His only Son to redeem you; He holds in readiness for you the 
glory of heaven. Innumerable are the proofs of His love which 
He bestows upon you every day. It is God who gives you the air 
to breathe, who nourishes you with food, who delights your ears 
with music, your eyes with the verdure of the fields, the beauty of 
the flowers, the fertility of the earth. 

Yet, we should love God not merely out of gratitude for His 
benefits, but because He Himself is infinitely worthy of our love. 
Our love should not be selfish nor servile, anticipating a glorious 
recompense from the Divine goodness. Alas, our hearts are so easily 
captivated by the deceitful charm of earthly things, they find 
such difficulty in loving God, who is infinite perfection and good- 
ness ; even the promise of His great reward and the hope of eternal 
happiness can scarcely move them to love. 

The blissful intimate love of God, by which the soul is, as it were, 
immersed in the sweet ardor of Divine love, is the reward of the 
blessed in their heavenly home. Our love must be indicated by the 
sincere wish not to do anything contrary to His holy will. And 
do we love God at least in this manner? No, unfortunately, God is 
not loved even to that extent by many. He is not loved as a friend, 
nor for the sake of His reward. Material pleasures, trifling gain, 
worldly advantage, all receive our homage, and little thought is 
given to the greatest good, to the creator of all things. 

If God were truly loved we should at once see the proofs. The 
inclinations of the heart are manifested by actions. A great deal 


is done for the vanities of the world; how much is done for the. 


Almighty? God demands so little, and yet we seek excuses for 
refusing that little. “My household duties,” this one says, “do not 
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leave time for prayer.” Penitential exercises—fasting—are shunned 
out of regard for “my health.” Holy Mass on Sundays. and holy 
days is often missed for trifling causes, and yet you say that you 
love God? “You are speaking an untruth,” St. Gregory tells us, 
“because works are the proof of love.” 

Even should the love of God require great effort, we have no right 
to complain or to evade the effort, because God is the infinite good, 
and loves us with infinite love. The saints, taught by their own 
experience, assure us that the love of God contains sweetness, 
delight, peace and fulness of content. The love of the world is 
attended with restlessness, endless anxieties, bitterness, and ceaseless 
vexations, which make life a wearisome burden. 

Let us resolve, therefore, dear brethren, to faithfully fulfil the 
chief commandment of our holy religion. Let us love God with our 
whole heart, and obstacles will vanish, bitterness will give way to 
sweetness, restlessness will disappear, every difficulty will be over- 
come. But remember that you cannot truthfully say that you love 
God above all things, if you do not control—restrain—all earthly 
inclinations. 

Blessed is he who truly loves God. In the observance of God’s 
Commandments he merits heaven, and enjoys even here below in 
this wretched exile the sweetest peace of the Lord. Amen. 





XXXI. THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR 


Our divine Saviour, when asked which was the greatest Com- 
mandment, joined the love of our neighbor to the love of God, 
saying: “ “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God,’ He said, ‘with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest and first Commandment. And the second is like 
to this : ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’”” Truly, He could 
not more forcefully express this Commandment. What, indeed, is 
more important or more necessary than to love God? And still, 
according to the word of Christ, it is no less important and necessary 
to love our neighbor. The one as well as the other is an important 
obligation, and as for the attainment of our salvation the love of 
God is absolutely necessary, so likewise is the love of our neighbor. 
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The love of God is the first Commandment, and the love of our 
neighbor the second, because we must love our neighbor on God’s 
account, not God for the sake of our neighbor. These two com- 
mandments are so intimately joined one to another that they admit 
of no separation. We do not love God in reality, if we do not 
love our neighbor; nor can we truly love our neighbor if we do 
not love God. 

Jesus Christ wished particularly to distinguish the Commandment 
by calling it His Commandment. Are then the other Command- 
ments received from Him not His? Assuredly they are His; yet, 
He calls the commandment of brotherly love His Commandment in 
particular, in order to teach us that this one is the nearest to His 
Heart, and that He is especially insistent upon the observance of 
the same. Hence, the last exhortation given to the apostles before 
His departure from this world has reference to this love. At the 
Last Supper He most impressively urged the love of one’s neighbor. 

Jesus Christ set forth this love as a distinguishing mark of being 
His disciple when He said: “By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” You may be 
pious, devout and God-fearing, yet remember, if you have not 
Christian charity, then you are not Christ’s disciples; He will not 
consider you as such, nor will you be recognized as such by others. 
Christian charity alone is the unmistakable mark of a true Christian. 

You see, then, the importance of Christian charity, and how 
strictly it obligates. We must come to the conclusion that if we 
would firmly establish the edifice of our sanctification, we must give 
Christian charity the rank which it holds in God’s sight, and our 
progress in virtue must be measured according to it. Sins against 
charity must occasion us great uneasiness. In this respect we 
should examine ourselves rigidly, as there is hardly another moral 
precept so exposed to false judgment and prejudice as this one. 

Easy as it is to find in the world a so-called charity, it is difficult 
to find there the truly Christian charity. For not all charity is 
Christian charity ; much depends upon the motive whence it springs. 
There are two kinds of motives from which our affection for others 
may spring, natural and supernatural. Our motive is natural when 
we love our neighbor because of sympathy, natural inclination, 
gratitude, interest, relationship, on account of similarity of studies 
and tastes. Love from such motives is a purely natural love. It 
is not the one which constitutes Christian charity and which God 
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enjoins upon us. I do by no means claim that it is forbidden to love 
our neighbor for natural reasons; it is reasonable that we should 
give our affection to those who do good to us, who are related to 
us by family ties, or who seem worthy of affection because of 
admirable qualities and accomplishments. This love of itself is not 
meritorious for eternal salvation, because it is not in reality Christian 
charity; it is not a love which honors and glorifies the Lord, not 
a love which distinguishes us from the unbeliever. The heathen 
even may love his relatives and friends. What advantage and merit 
have we in this over him? 

The Christian love is a love of our neighbor from supernatural 
causes; not, therefore, simply with regard to himself or to our- 
selves, but chiefly for God’s sake. To love our neighbor for God’s 
sake means to love him because God ordains it; because he is a 
creature of God; because he is the image of God, upon whom God 
Himself wished to impress His perfections and His likeness ; because 
he is the object of the love of God, of His good pleasure, and dear 
to His Heart. To see a creature of God and an object of God’s 
love in our neighbor is the motive for loving our neighbor after the 
will of God. 

It is this exalted motive which bestows upon Christian charity 
its whole value; which distinguishes the love of the Christian from 
that of the world. God desires to be our debtor for anything that 
we do for our neighbor for the sake of this love, as if we had done 
it unto Himself, because He says: “Verily I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me.” 

Our Christian love must be universal and strong, and from these 
two characteristics you will be able to perceive whether your charity 
is truly Christian charity. 

It must be universal, extending to all men without exception, 
embracing friends and enemies, saints and sinners. There is no 
human being who is not made by God, who is not His work and 
likeness. Hence, we can withhold our Christian affection from no 
one. If we exclude even one person from our affection, we have 
not Christian charity. For, if it has God for its motive, there can be 
no such exception. Let your charity, therefore, be a universal one. 

Our love must also be strong; it must overcome all obstacles, 
all difficulties. The love of our neighbor frequently encounters great 
difficulties, for the surmounting of which a natural motive would 
not be sufficient. Some persons bear malice toward us, others try 
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to injure and persecute us. How can we love such people? In the 
natural order there is no motive sufficient for loving them. The 
supernatural motive of charity, however, helps us to overcome the 
difficulties. Say what you will of this or that person, he is your 
neighbor, God’s creature, the likeness of God. His faults do not 
relieve us of the obligation of loving him for the sake of God. In 
such a case our charity is more meritorious and less subject to 
doubt. If we love our neighbor despite his faults, we give positive 
proof that we are not influenced by natural inclination, but solely 
through our love of God. 

Let us, therefore, examine our hearts and see whether our 
charity corresponds to the Divine Commandment of love, in order 
to re-arrange and amend it, should it be faulty. For here is a 
question of an absolutely necessary virtue, if we are to be numbered 
among the ranks of God’s children. Amen. 





XXXII. THE COMMANDMENTS 


In the same manner as the Apostles’ Creed includes the chief 
articles of our faith, as in the Lord’s Prayer is briefly contained 
all that we should hope for and ask of God, so do the Ten Com- 
mandments contain the chief rules for our conduct. The Ten Com- 
mandments form the foundation for all other precepts of the Church. 
Upon the observance of the Divine Law of the Ten Commandments 
depends our eternal salvation, as Jesus Christ has expressly de- 
clared. We read in the gospel that a young man turned to the 
Saviour and asked: “Master, what good shall I do, that I may 
have life everlasting?” and the Lord answered, “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the Commandments.” This is the indispensable con- 
dition for all who would enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Ten Commandments were given by God to the Israelites 
through Moses upon Mount Sinai. The first three of the Com- 
mandments contain our obligations toward God, the other seven our 
obligations toward our neighbor. Although this law was first 
announced several thousand years after the creation of man, we 
must not suppose that in the preceding centuries men lived without 
any law of God. From the first moment of man’s creation the Lord 
gave to the spirit of man the faculty to distinguish between good 
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and evil, between right and wrong. This is the so-called natural 
law which at all times has obliged mankind. 

As long as man lived in innocence he recognized this law in his 
conscience and conformed to its precepts. When, however, sin 
entered into the world, and passions ruled, this natural light became 
more and more obscured. In order to remedy the ignorance into 
which men had fallen, the Lord placed before them now in a visible 
manner written upon tablets of stone that law which they no longer 
discovered in their hearts, not because it was completely obliterated, 
but because, blinded by their passions, they no longer wanted to read 
it in their consciences. The Ten Commandments, therefore, are 
nothing but the law of nature, originally graven upon men’s hearts, 
and now upon tablets of stone. It follows that the Ten Command- 
ments had been obligatory from the very beginning of the world, 
long before their solemn proclamation, and they will remain ob- 
ligatory without discrimination: for Christians, Mohammedans and 
pagans, although they may have no knowledge either of Moses or 
of Christ. For us as Christians, the observance of these Command- 
ments is a much stricter duty than for others, because these Com- 
mandments have been renewed in a special manner by Jesus Christ 
in the Gospel. 

From all this, dear brethren, you must understand what reverence 
we owe to so holy a law whose Author is God Himself, a law which 
God impressed upon the soul of man at his creation, then proclaimed 
solemnly upon Mount Sinai, and in confirmation of which Jesus 
Christ finally in His own person came to this earth. Because it is 
the law of God, the consequence is that this law is just and that its 
fulfilment is not above the power of man. 

That this law is just is evident. If there is but one God, who is 
our sole and absolute Lord, we owe to Him alone our entire service, 
we must invoke His holy name with due veneration; there must be 
appointed days on which in a special manner we are to offer to 
Him a befitting veneration. This is the object of the first three 
Commandments. They oblige us to dedicate ourselves wholly to 
God, with all our thoughts, words, and actions. 

That which contains our duties toward our neighbor is the sub- 
ject of the remaining seven Commandments. What could be more 
just than to honor our parents? What more fair than not to wish 
our neighbor anything that we would not wish to happen to our- 
selves, therefore not to maltreat anyone, not to steal our neighbor’s 
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possessions, not to injure his good reputation? The Ten Command- 
ments are really only the commandment of the love of God and of 
our neighbor. 

As just as this law is, it is equally easy of execution. To doubt 
this would be blasphemy, for it would be accusing God of igno- 
rance and injustice, if He would oblige us to do that which was 
impossible of our accomplishment. God is all wisdom, and when 
He enjoins something upon us, He requires only that what we can 
do with His assistance, which is given us if we duly ask for it. 
Our own natural strength does not suffice for the fulfilling of the 
Divine law, as Jesus Christ has expressly declared: “Without me 
you can do nothing,” but our natural strength fortified by Divine 
grace can do all things required by the will of God. Then for us 
Christians the Divine law is not only practicable, but is also easier 
of fulfilment than for the Jewish people, for we not only have graces 
sufficient, but truly a superabundance of graces. When Jesus Christ 
came in order to declare and confirm the law, He also came as our 
Redeemer to merit for us greater graces and to facilitate for us its 
fulfilment. After the coming of the Son of God, His law assumed 
the name of the law of grace, of clemency and love, because Jesus 
Christ brought us from heaven such a plenitude of graces that 
He thereby made the observance of the law for us not only 
possible, but even easy and pleasant, by raising us from the unhappy 
state of the bondage of Satan, to the happy state of the adoption of 
children of God. Hence St. Paul assures us: “But if you are led 
by the Spirit, you are not under the law.” He means: “The grace 
of the Lord will make easy for you the observance of the law to 
such an extent that you will no longer feel its weight.” 

It is true, however, that the fulfilling of the law requires of us 
the renunciation of our natural inclinations; it demands that we 
make war upon our perverted natures, and do violence to ourselves, 
and for this reason Jesus Christ admonishes us to take His yoke 
upon our shoulders. But, at the same time, He tells us that this 
yoke is sweet, and this burden light, through the assistance of His 
grace, which sweetens all bitterness, surmounts all difficulties, makes 
all trouble light, and in and with us fulfils all the obligations 
of the Commandments imposed upon us by God. The law of God, 
therefore, is possible of accomplishment for everyone who is in 
earnest, and upon its fulfilment depends the attaining of eternal 
salvation for which we were created. 
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If you, then, dear brethren, would make sure of your eternal 
salvation, put your lives in accord with the law of God, your works 
with the precepts of the Divine law. If between your behavior and 
the Divine law you find a contradiction, you must busy yourself 
to remove the difficulty. The Apostle James tells us: “Now, who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point, is become 
guilty of all.” A complete observance of the divine Command- 
ments is indispensable. When with a good will you submit to the 
holy law of God, you will feel how its fulfilment becomes easier 
day by day. You will find His yoke sweet and filled with that 
heavenly unction with which God rewards the zeal of His servitors, 
and you will enjoy that profound peace, which, as the Psalmist 
says, is the portion of the zealous observers of the Divine law. 
Amen. 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


[V. Fifty-two Sermons on the Liturgy of the Church* 





XXVII. TRINITY SUNDAY 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


“Who inhabiteth light inaccessible.”—I. Tim, vi, 16. 
Bae 4 holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts; all the earth is full of Thy glory.” 
—Is. vi, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity, the greatest of mys- 


teries. 
II, Why the feast of the Blessed Trinity was not celebrated in the 


early Church. 

III. Origin of this feast. 

IV. Why it is celebrated on the first Sunday after Pentecost. 

V. The office of the feast of the Blessed Trinity. 

VI. The Mass of Trinity Sunday: (1) the Introit, Collect and Epistle; 
(2) the Gospel; (3) the Offertory, Preface, Communion and Post-com- 
munion. 

VII. How we may honor the Blessed Trinity. 

VIII. The benefits we owe to the Blessed Trinity. 

IX. What fruits our practical faith in this mystery can obtain for us at 
the hour of death. 

X. Brief exhortation. 


I. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the deepest, the most 
impenetrable of mysteries. It cannot be otherwise, for if in our 
investigations of the material world of living creatures, of our 
own human nature, we meet at almost every step with incompre- 
hensible mysteries, how can we ever expect to comprehend the 
very nature of God, the manner of being, the internal divine life 
and activity of the infinitely perfect Being, who, by a single act of 
His omnipotent ‘will, has called into existence and endowed with 
most varied qualities and perfection numberless creatures! The 
very thought of His Being and of His infinite perfections necessarily 
fills us with profound awe, and the more we endeavor to reason 
about Him and to understand Him, the more we feel convinced 
of our utter powerlessness to form an adequate conception of His 
Being, of His interior life and activity. 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 


Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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II. The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, of one God in three 
divine Persons perfectly equal to, and yet perfectly distinct from 
each other, is the foundation of the Christian religion. This mystery 
is, in fact, the center from which all religion radiates and to which 
all religion converges; it is the ultimate object of all our worship 
on earth, the ultimate object of our adoration and happiness in 
eternity. This doctrine is most clearly expressed and frequently 
mentioned in the most ancient symbols of faith and in every part 
of the Liturgy of the Church. And yet, strange to say, a good 
many centuries passed before any one in the Church undertook to 
institute a feast in honor of this grandest of mysteries, the mystery 
which was ever so constantly recalled and honored in all Church 
functions and in the very daily life of her members. But we need 
not be astonished at this, for, in the first place, the feasts of the 
Church are intended to commemorate some mystery of our redemp- 
tion, or some fact connected therewith which has taken place in 
time. As a rule, the Church does not celebrate abstract mysteries, 
that is, mysteries which are not susceptible of some sensible repre- 
sentation. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is not a mystery or 
fact that has taken place in time, for God is eternal. It is, more- 
over, above all visible representation, and is too stupendous to be 
worthily celebrated. Secondly, from the very origin of the Church 
and of her Liturgy, almost countless ways and means were used 
to express the belief in this mystery and pay homage to it; 
for all liturgical prayers, however ancient, end with the invocation 
of the Blessed Trinity. All the Sacraments have ever been ad- 
ministered, and all blessings have ever been conferred, “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Further- 
more, all the psalms in the divine office, which is the official prayer 
of the Church and of her clergy, have always been concluded with 
the doxology, “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,” etc. In fine, from the earliest times, every Sunday 
had already been a miniature feast of the most Holy Trinity, for the 
symbol of St. Athanasius, which is so clear an explanation of all 
that faith teaches concerning this adorable mystery, was then re- 
cited at the Prime of the divine office of the Sunday, and the Preface 
of the Blessed Trinity was sung in the Sunday Mass. Hence, we 
need not wonder that for a long period no need was felt for a 
special feast to honor this grandest of mysteries, since special honor 
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and worship were offered almost continually by the Church in her 
Liturgy and by the faithful in their lives and devotions. 

III. The origin of the feast of the Blessed Trinity dates from 
the latter half of the eighth century. Its celebration spread grad- 
ually in Germany and especially in France. The Popes, however, 
being no friends of novelties, never accepted new feasts and new 
devotions without previous long, patient and thorough investiga- 
tion. Hence, when the subject of a feast of the Blessed Trinity 
was first broached to Pope Alexander II. in the second half of the 
eleventh century, he replied that there was no more need of 
celebrating in the Church a feast in honor of the most Holy Trinity, 
than to celebrate one in honor of the unity of God, especially since 
the Church daily paid special homage to the Blessed Trinity in the 
divine office, during holy Mass, and in all the functions of her 
Liturgy, and the faithful constantly honored and invoked the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost in all their prayers. Later on, 
after the celebration of the feast had spread over the greater portion 
of the Church, the holy and learned Pope John XXII. (1316-1334) 
canonically instituted and prescribed it for the whole Church. 

IV. At first the feast of the Blessed Trinity was celebrated in 
some places on the first Sunday after Pentecost, and in others on 
the last. In the course of time the celebration of this feast was 
assigned definitely to the first Sunday after Pentecost. This choice 
of the Sunday following Whitsunday is most appropriate, for, in 
the first place, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, although obscurely 
revealed in the Old Testament, was not clearly and publicly taught 
and proclaimed until after the Holy Ghost had descended upon the 
apostles on Pentecost Sunday, the day of the foundation of the 
Church; hence it was quite natural to assign the celebration of the 
feast to the Sunday immediately following. Moreover, Pentecost, 
like the great feasts of Christmas and Easter, had no full octave 
like all the other feasts, but was commemorated only for seven 
instead of eight days. Hence, to fill up the gap and complete the 
eight days with an appropriate celebration, the feast of the Blessed 
Trinity has been assigned to the first Sunday after Pentecost, that 
is, to the day which completes its octave. But in what class of feasts 
has it been placed? Perhaps in the very highest class, like Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Easter and Pentecost? Or, has it not even been 
set apart in a class by itself, higher than any other feast, since the 
mystery it commemorates is the greatest of all mysteries? The 
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Church, convinced of her utter inability to celebrate in a worthy 
manner so sublime a mystery, acknowledges it by placing the feast 
of the Blessed Trinity among feasts of the second class. 

V. Tue OFFICE OF THE FEAST oF THE Most Hoty Trinity.— 
In the divine office, which, as we have remarked before, is the official 
prayer of the Church, recited in her name by her clergy and religious 
orders, the feast of the Blessed Trinity has a peculiar and appropri- 
ate set of psalms, hymns, antiphons and lessons, all of which remind 
us of what faith teaches concerning this mystery and of our obli- 
gations towards our triune God. The Church therein calls upon 
us to “adore the one true God in three Persons, and the three 
Persons in one God; to profess our belief that God is one in sub- 
stance and three in Persons; forever to bless, praise and exalt 
above all the Father and the Son together with the Holy Ghost; to 
invoke and adore the Blessed Trinity, our hope, our salvation, our 
honor ; to beseech it to free, save and vivify us; to offer the homage 
of praise, glory and thanksgiving to the Blessed Trinity, from 
whom, through whom, and in whom all things are”; and, moreover, 
“eternally to confess, praise, bless and glorify the unbegotten 
Father, the only-begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
the holy and undivided Trinity.” The Church also teaches, with St. 
John, that there are “three who give testimony in heaven: the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one” 
(John i, 5, 7). Finally, the Church prays with St. Paul that “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the charity of God and the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit be with us all. Amen” (II. Cor. xiii, 
13). She prescribes the recitation, at the hour of Prime, of the 
Athanasian Creed, which, as I have already remarked, so fully and 
clearly sets forth what faith teaches concerning the Blessed Trinity 
and each of the three divine Persons. 

VI. THE Mass or Trinity SunpAay.—(1) The Liturgy of the 
Mass of Trinity Sunday aims at expressly honoring this great 
mystery, which is the foundation of our faith. The white color of 
the vestments, being a sign of joy, symbolizes the infinite simplicity 
and purity of the divine essence. The Mass opens with an ap- 
propriate praise and glorification of the one, holy and undivided 
Trinity as the divine source of the mercies bestowed on mankind. 
In the prayer proper to the feast the Church prays that our faith 
may be firm in confessing the Unity and Trinity of God, so that 
we may thereby be protected against adversity. The epistle is 
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taken from St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans (ii, 33-36). In it we 
read these remarkable words, so befitting the feast: “O, the depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are His judgments, and unsearchable His ways! 

Of Him, by Him, and in Him are all things; to Him be 
glory forever.” Everything in God, everything that God does 
exteriorly, is full of mystery so deep as to be unfathomable by the 
mind of any creature, however exalted. Hence, when considering 
God and His works, we should experience a feeling of profound 
reverence and awe, and an intense desire to give glory to Him all 
the days of our life. 

(2) The Gospel of Trinity Sunday is as follows: “At that time 
Jesus said to His disciples: “All power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth. Going, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. And behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world” (Matt. xxviii, 18-20). This gospel is most ap- 
propriate to the feast of the Blessed Trinity, on account of its con- 
tents. Our divine Saviour, being about to leave this world and 
return to His heavenly Father, from whom He had come, and to 
send the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth, to enlighten and sanctify 
His apostles, and to enable them to preach the gospel and found His 
Church, reminded them that, because He possessed all power in 
heaven and on earth, He now commissioned them to go forth and 
preach the gospel to all nations and make them members of His 
Church by conferring baptism on them. He even directs them 
how to baptize, bidding them to do so in the name of the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. From that time it should not be sufficient to believe merely 
in one true God; but men, to be saved, should expressly pro- 
fess their faith in one God in three divine Persons, and all the 
Sacraments should be administered in their name, all prayers and 
petitions should be ultimately addressed to them. Moreover, the 
apostles sent directly by Jesus Christ, the second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, were ordered to teach to all men, not what they 
pleased, but only what He Himself had commanded and taught 
them. The apostles, thus commissioned by Jesus Christ Himself, 
preached these truths all over the world against Judaism and the 
polytheism of paganism; confirmed them by numberless miracles 
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and with their own blood and their very life; and millions of 
martyrs suffered excruciating torments and died in their defense; 
the brightest minds, and the noblest hearts, and the most virtuous 
souls the world has ever seen have firmly believed and faithfully 
practised what the apostles preached, thereby glorifying one God 
in three divine Persons. This faith has renewed the face of the 
earth and transformed the grossly immoral pagan world into the 
Christian world, which has produced and still produces numberless 
holy and heroic souls and the most excellent and admirable institu- 
tions of Christian charity. Moreover, we should learn from the 
Gospel of this feast not only to believe and practise the teachings 
of the apostles as something divine, but also to show zeal for the 
salvation of our fellow-men. All men are called to the true faith, 
for, says St. Paul: “God wills all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of truth” (Tim. i, 2-4). He does not will that any 
one should be lost. He has placed it in our power to sanctify and 
save ourselves through the numerous means at our disposal, and, 
although we may not be directly commissioned or able to save 
others, nevertheless we are bound by the law of Christian charity 
to contribute to their salvation, first, by giving them the benefit of 
our good example in our holy life, which will serve them as a 
constant and persuasive sermon, and also by contributing according 
to our means to the propagation of the faith, to the education of 
aspirants to the priesthood, and to the support of missions and mis- 
sionaries both in our country and in foreign lands. Let us not fail 
in this great duty; its fulfilment will conduce powerfully to our 
own salvation. 

(3) The Offertory prayer of the Mass consists of these words 
of St. Paul: “Blessed be God the Father, and the only-begotten Son 
of God, and likewise the Holy Ghost, for He hath shown us His 
mercy” (II. Cor. i, 3). This prayer clearly expresses the dogma of 
one God in three divine Persons, together with God’s ineffable 
mercy in our behalf. In the Preface assigned to this feast and 
to all the Sundays of the year, the Church professes her belief in 
the Unity of the divine essence and in the Trinity of Persons, who 
are perfectly equal to each other, and yet are distinct in their 
personality. In the Communion anthem the Church again praises 
God for His great mercy towards us. In the last prayer she requests 
that the reception of the blessed Eucharist, together with the pro- 
fession of faith in one God in three Persons, may avail us for the 
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welfare of both body and soul. The Church has also a votive Mass 
in honor of the Blessed Trinity, which is intended for occasions of 


thanksgiving for favors received. When, on solemn occasions of 


thanksgiving the Te Deum is chanted, appropriate prayers are 
always added in honor of the Blessed Trinity. 

VII. Let us daily honor the Blessed Trinity by devoutly making 
the sign of the Cross at our rising and our retiring, before and after 
prayer, and especially in time of temptation, for the sign of the 
Cross, together with the invocation of the three divine Persons, is 
a powerful means of driving away the devil tempting us to sin. 
Let us also often recite the Doxology, “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” etc., and this not only 
in thanksgiving when things go on well with us, but especially when 
we are beset with sufferings, trials and misfortunes, for we thereby 
conform ourselves entirely with the holy and adorable will of God, 
who therein wills our real welfare, and sends us the crosses necessary 
to secure it. When we assist at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, let 
us at the Sanctus repeat it with the priest in all humility and grati- 
tude, saying: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts; the heavens 
and the earth are full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest.” 

VIII. To the Blessed Trinity we owe simple and humble faith, 
profound adoration, fervent praise, ardent love and heartfelt grati- 
tude. The triune God not only gave us existence, making us to 
His own image, and loading us with numberless gifts and favors in 
the natural order, but He has, in the supernatural, exalted us to 
even incomprehensible greatness. The Father adopted us in His 
Son, who became man like ourselves ; the Son made us His brethren 
and enlightens us with His revelation; the Holy Ghost has chosen 
us for His dwelling. Through the Sacrament of Baptism the 
whole Blessed Trinity has taken possession of us, and we “have 
become partakers of the divine nature,” as the prince of the 
apostles tells us (II. Pet. i, 4). This most wonderful fact is re- 
called to us whenever we make the sign of the Cross, pronouncing 
the names of the three divine Persons. Baptism ushers us into this 
spiritual and supernatural life “in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In their name, also, we receive 
the other Sacraments and the blessings of God’s Church and of her 
priesthood. To the Blessed Trinity we address our petitions in 
our needs; and to the Blessed Trinity we offer thanks for favors 


received. 
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IX. And if we persevere faithfully in honoring and serving the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we may confidently hope to 
have the consolation, when our departure from this life is at hand, 
of being ushered into eternity by God’s minister in the words of 
the Liturgy of the Church: “Depart, O Christian soul, out of this 
sinful world in the name of God the Father Almighty who created 
thee; in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, who 
suffered and died for thee; in the name of the Holy Ghost who 
sanctified thee. May peace come to thee this day, and may thy 
abode be in holy Zion.” Then the priest, continuing the commenda- 
tion of our soul, will beseech God to impart joy to it and not be 
mindful of our sins, saying: “For, although he has sinned, yet he 
did not deny, but believed in Thee, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost.” Thus will the Church, through her priest, pray that 
our faith in the three divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity may, 
notwithstanding our shortcomings, be our salvation. Finally, at 
our funeral the priest will thus implore God’s mercy in our favor: 
“Enter not, O Lord, into judgment with Thy servant, and let not 
Thy sentence reject him; may he deserve to escape condemnation, 
who in life was marked with the sign of the Holy Trinity.” 

X. Since the sign of the Blessed Trinity, indelibly impressed 
in our souls, is a subject of hope of salvation, let us respect and 
revere it, and lead a life worthy of it, so that at the end of this 
short life it may be our firm hope, our dearest title to heavenly 
glory. Wherefore, after believing in and serving the Blessed 
Trinity, in time we may in eternity with the angels and saints 
behold, praise, thank, love and glorify the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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XXVIII. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
I. THE SACRIFICIAL BANQUET 
“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.”—Luke xiv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Eucharist is both Sacrament and Sacrifice. Sacrifice a 
universal fact in the history of our race. This can only be explained by 
a Supernatural Revelation. Character of the different sacrifices. The 
Sacrifice of Calvary a perfect one. It is continued in the Mass. Acci- 
dental differences between the two. The Communion an integral part 
of the Mass. The fourfold purpose of the Mass: (1) adoration, (2) 
thanksgiving, (3) propitiation, (4) tmpetration. The liturgy shows vital 
connection between the Eucharist as a Sacrament and as a Sacrifice. 


Owing to Protestant contradictions, it has been needful in the 
past to emphasize the doctrine that the holy Eucharist is not only 
a sacrament but also a sacrifice. Now, however, Protestantism is 
so much on the decline, that we can give equal emphasis to the 
idea of sacrament and that of sacrifice. The holy Eucharist is a 
sacrificial banquet in which the heavenly Father sits at meat with 
His earthly children. It is the means par excellence by which 
union is established between God and man. In so far as the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice, a Christian people unites itself to its God. 
In so far as the Eucharist is a sacrament, God unites Himself to a 
Christian people. The Council of Trent has condemned the doctrine 
which says that in the Mass there is not offered to God a true and 
proper sacrifice, or that the phrase “to be offered” merely means 
that Christ is given to us as a food. But the same Council has also 
declared that the partaking of the Sacrament is the most effectual 
way of sharing in the sacrifice. “This holy Synod would desire 
that in every Mass the faithful who assist thereat should com- 
municate, not only spiritually and in desire, but also by sacra- 
mentally partaking, that so they might share more abundantly in 
the fruits of this most holy sacrifice.” Our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
X. has renewed this teaching in the great eucharistic movement 
which he has promoted in favor of daily Communion. With the 
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view, therefore, of helping to realize the Holy Father’s desires, I 
shall, in the following considerations, try to show the vital con- 
nection between sacrifice and sacrament. 

Throughout the whole history of the human race, in so far 
as the human race is known, there has existed the practise of man 
offering presents to the Deity with a view of obtaining some favor 
in return. Man’s concept of the Deity has varied very much; like- 
wise the motives of his service, the kinds of presents which he has 
offered, and the manner of offering them. But under all the changes 
there has remained the fundamental idea of giving something to 
God in acknowledgment of His supremacy and in order to keep 
in His favor. This phenomenon is so universal that many scholars 
have deemed it to be a natural instinct. In so far as “natural” 
means that which man possesses from his birth, that may be true. 
But in so far as “natural” means that which lacks a supernatural 
quality or impulse, the opinion can hardly be true. The uni- 
versality of sacrifice can not be explained on merely natural grounds. 
And when we bear in mind that many of the pagan sacrifices were 
offered both to honor the Deity and to propitiate Him, we are 
impelled to account for the fact by having recourse to a super- 
natural revelation in the beginning. Certain it is that the sacrifice 
of some savage nations are marked by deterioration rather than by 
development, showing that they have fallen away from the 
primeval revelation. The Fathers of the Church had no doubt but 
that the Incarnation threw its light backward as well as forward. 
Nor can we have any doubt but that Jesus Christ is the light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world; whether he be 
born before the Flood or after it, before the Incarnation or after 
it; whether born of Jew or Gentile, Christian or Pagan. Every man, 
in this sense, has a naturally Christian soul. Every man, in this 
sense, is inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit to worship God, and 
to express his worship by means of sacrifice. 

In the sacrifices of the Old Testament the earlier ones were 
characterized more as sacrifices of honor and praise. Those under 
the Levitical law were characterized more as sacrifices of expiation. 
In the Psalms and Prophets there are passages which show God 
purifying the materialistic concept of the sacrifice. “Do I eat the 
flesh of oxen? Do I drink the blood of goats? Offer to the Lord 
a sacrifice of praise. . . . He honoreth me that offereth a 
sacrifice of praise.” 
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It is most significant, too, that in all sacrifices there has been 
included a communion or common meal. This is so striking that 
some Christian Fathers have believed it to be a trick of the devil, 
who wished to caricature the Christian Sacraments. Thus, St. 
Justin Martyr, referring to the mystic feast of bread and wine and 
water in the religion of Mithra, said that it was the work of bad 
demons imitating the Eucharist. Nowadays, however, we regard 
these pagan communions not as caricatures, but as dim shadows, 
possibly the relics of a primitive revelation, given by God in order 
to prepare men’s minds for the pure communion of His own Body 
and Blood. The universal verdict, then, of history, is that a sacrifice 
is the offering of a material thing unto God as an expression of 
honor and reverence, and as a means of propitiating Him; that such 
offering must be destroyed, either really or mystically, so that God 
may receive it; and that men participate in the sacrifice most effect- 
ually by partaking of the mystic banquet which completes the sac- 
rifice. The Sacrifice on Calvary was a perfect sacrifice. But there 
was no communion there, and for this reason we do not believe 
communion to be the essence of the sacrifice. But, then, the Sac- 
rifice of Calvary is continued in the Mass. Both the offering on 
Calvary and the offering in the Mass are one and the same sacrifice. 
And since they are one and the same sacrifice, it is through holy 
Communion that we unite ourselves most closely with the offering 
on Calvary. Cornelius 4 Lapide expresses it most beautifully when 
he says: “Almighty God, whose delight it is to be with the children 
of men, in this way wished to demonstrate His condescension to- 
wards them, showing Himself so familiar with them as to share 
their table and meal.” 

Although the sacrifice of Calvary and that of the Mass are 
one and the same, yet there are some accidental differences. There 
is a difference of purpose and a difference in the manner of offering. 
On Calvary the sacrifice was offered for the redemption of man- 
kind, and, in this respect, was completed once for all. But its 
efficacy was not there and then applied to every soul that needed it. 
This was to be the work of time, and the means by which that 
efficacy was to be wrought were to be the sacrifice of the Mass and 
the Sacraments. Further, the sacrifice on Calvary was one in which 
there was real bloodshedding and death. But the sacrifice of the 
Mass is like that of Melchisedech, a clean sacrifice, without blood 
and death. The Priest and Victim, however, are the same. In the 
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Mass the chief Priest is Christ Himself; the human priest, who 
celebrates, is but His minister. In the Mass the Victim is Christ 
Himself, really present under the form of bread and wine. What- 
ever good, therefore, we derive through the Mass has its source 
and origin in the Sacrifice of Calvary. The Mass, therefore, 
although it does represent Calvary, is not merely a representation, 
It is a representation and mystical continuation and repetition of 
Calvary. 

Theologians dispute amongst themselves as to what precisely 
is the essence of the sacrifice, whether the destruction of the Victim, 
the offering, or the communion. For the purposes of devotion 
however, it will be quite sufficient to recognize that these are at 
least integral parts of the Mass, and that in practice there is never 
destruction and offering without communion, nor communion with- 
out destruction and offering; for even when there is communion 
outside Mass, the Host then received has its relationship to the Mass 
in which it was consecrated. 

We consider the Mass, then, in its entirety. The Divine Victim 
is mystically slain, offered and consumed, and thereby the purpose 
of sacrifice is accomplished. This purpose is fourfold. The first 
purpose is that of adoration. As in primitive sacrifices homage was 
paid to the Deity, so also in the Sacrifice of the Mass, but with in- 
finitely greater value; for in this sacrifice the Priest and the Victim 
are of infinite dignity. The second purpose is that of thanksgiving. 
Gratitude may be a natural impulse of man. Thanksgiving, by 
way of sacrifice, may be a supernatural impulse of the Holy Spirit. 
But the thanksgiving in the Sacrifice of the Mass has been specially 
revealed to us by Jesus Christ. “And taking bread, He gave thanks, 
and brake; and gave to them, saying: “This is my Body, which is 
given for you. Do this for a commemoration of me.’” The third 
purpose is that of propitiation. The whole aim of the Incarnation 
was to undo sin. The whole aim of the Passion was to undo sin. 
The whole aim of the Mass is to undo sin. In our human way of 
looking at things we conceive God as angry at sin, and we seek to 
appease Him. What appeases Him most? The sight of blood and 
suffering? No; but the love of His only begotten Son and the love 
of His redeemed people which are together set before Him in the 
Chalice of the Passion. The fourth purpose is that of impetration. 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name it shall be given to you.” 
In the sacrifice it is Christ Himself who asks. The priest acts and 
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speaks in the person of Christ. The whole body of the faithful, 
together with Christ their head, ask for the things needful for the 
mystical body. The prayer of petition is never more powerful 
than when offered through the sacrifice of the Mass. 

A most vivid light is thrown on this doctrine by a study of the Lit- 
urgy. The Liturgy, above all other evidences, witnesses to the vital 
connection between sacrifice and sacrament. The truth of the Real 
Presence demands that the Body of the Lord reserved shall not be 
severed from the Body of the Lord in the eucharistic Liturgy. We 
do all eat the same spiritual Food and drink the same spiritual 
Drink. We, the faithful of Christ, gather round one altar and one 
table. The one Body of Christ gives meaning to the altar and to the 
table. Through the act of transubstantiation it remains and persists 
as the sacramental embodiment of everything which the great act 
of sacrifice can accomplish. The sacrifice gives the meaning and 
the value to the Banquet. The Banquet is the completion of the 
sacrifice, and they who communicate most devoutly offer the sacrifice 
most effectually. 
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XXIX. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
II. THe Sacrep VESSELS AND LINENS 


“But let all things be done decently and according to order.”—I. Cor. xiv, 40. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Mass is a banquet sacrificial in nature; the vessels used 
bespeak a banquet and a sacrifice. The vessels—they are especially chosen 
and consecrated. The chalice—its material, form; consecration—pur- 
pose; the paten; the ciborium; pyx. Various cloths—their use and 
meaning. 


The Mass is a sacrificial banquet. Consequently, the vessels and 
linen used for it will, on the one hand, imply a meal or supper, and, 
on the other hand, will imply a sacrifice. They will be seen to be 
those of an ordinary Eastern meal: a cup, a plate, and a cloth; and 
they will be seen to be specially chosen and set aside for a sacred 
purpose. They are made of special material, and consecrated or 
blessed with special prayers. They are destined to contain the 
Blessed Sacrament and to be used ceremoniously in the service of 
the holy Sacrifice. 

The cup is spoken of as the chalice. According to one gospel, 
our Lord used this very word to signify His Precious Blood. By 
a figure of speech He named the vessel to denote that which the 
vessel contained. “This is the chalice, the New Testament is my 
Blood, which shall be shed for you.” The Christian Church has 
retained this word, too, in her form of consecration. She does not 
say: “This is my Blood,” but: “This is the chalice of my Blood.” 
The cup set apart for the purpose, therefore, must be of the most 
precious material compatible with the efficient service of the sacred 
meal. The Church does not leave it altogether to individual taste. 
She ordains that, if possible, it should be made of gold. It may 
be made of silver, but then the inside, the part which directly 
touches the sacred elements, must be gilt. Further, if a particular 
church can not afford so costly a chalice, then it may have one in 
which the base and stem may be of any metal, provided it be solid, 
clean, and becoming; but the actual cup must be silver with gilt 
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on the inside. Sometimes, in cases of extreme poverty, this cup 
may be made of a composition of lead and silver, but always with a 
gilt surface to come in contact with the sacred species. Thus, 
we can readily understand the custom of offering chalices to the 
Holy Father for his jubilee. They are wanted for the Sacrificial 
Banquet. They are sent to very poor parishes in various parts of 
the world. 

In the early Church glass chalices were probably used, and con- 
tinued to be in use even so late as the fifth century. But as the 
faithful grew in the faith, they acquired a deeper reverence for the 
sacred mysteries, and they used more costly vessels. There was 
also a hygienic consideration in the development of the use of the 
chalice. Thus, there is a canon in the Law of the Church dating 
at least from the time of Eratian, which says: “Let the chalice of 
the Lord be at least of silver, if not of gold. But if any one be too 
poor, let him, in any case, have a chalice of tin. Let not the chalice 
be made of copper or brass, because from the action of the wine 
it produces rust, which occasions sickness. But let none presume 
to sing Mass with a chalice of wood or glass.” 

The chalice must be consecrated by a bishop. It is anointed on 
the inside with chrism, and appropriate prayers are said. From 
these prayers we gather the mystical signification which has grown 
up around the chalice. The bishop prays that God may send His 
blessing on the sacred vessel and that by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit it may become a new sepulchre for the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The plate which is used to receive the consecrated Host is called 
the paten. This has been in use probably from the time of the insti- 
tution of the holy Eucharist. Notice primarily, it is a vessel of 
a sacred meal. In earlier times the Communion of the faithful 
was distributed directly from large patens, which were called 
“ministeriales.” Being destined for direct contact with the blessed 
Sacrament, it should be made of the same material as the chalice. 
If it is made of anything else but gold, it should be gilt on the inside. 
It should have a thin and sharp edge, so that the priest may be able 
to collect the particles easily. It should not be ornamented in any 
way at least on the concave side, but it may have a small cross near 
the edge, to show where it is to be kissed by the celebrant. The 
mystical signification of the paten is gathered from the prayers 
which the bishop says at its consecration. He prays that the paten 
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may be sanctified, so that on it may be broken the Body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who chose to be offered on the Cross. Another 
prayer includes the paten with the chalice, as signifying a new 
sepulchre. 

The ministerial paten has been superseded by the ciborium. The 
ciborium is a covered chalice in which the consecrated hosts are 
kept. It has an arched cover surmounted by a cross. From this 
cover it derives its name. The ciborium originally was what we now 
understand by a baldacchino. Its use was to cover and protect the 
altar, to sustain the curtains which were drawn around, to support 
the cross which was placed on the top of the ciborium long before 
it was introduced on the altar, and for the reservation of the blessed 
Sacrament. The blessed Sacrament was placed in a golden box 
of the form of a dove. This was called a “pyx,” and was suspended 
from the ciborium, directly beneath the cross. Formerly the blessed 
Sacrament was reserved only for the sick. But in later times it 
was reserved also for the faithful. And it was this later custom 
which caused the pyx, the ciborium and the ministerial paten to be 
combined into one vessel. The word “pyx” is still the official 
name for the ciborium. But, commonly speaking, pyx is the 
name given to a smaller box in which the blessed Sacrament is 
carried to the sick. Both the ciborium and the pyx may be made of 
any metal, but if made of any other metal than gold or silver, they 
must be gilt inside. They may not be made of wood, glass, or ivory. 
They are not consecrated, but they are blessed by a bishop or priest 
with special faculties. As long as either a ciborium or a pyx con- 
tains the blessed Sacrament it must be covered with a white veil, 
which may be embroidered with gold or silver. The veil is the 
sign that the blessed Sacrament is present. Both pyx and ciborium 
are blessed under the form of benediction of a tabernacle. From it 
we gather that its primary use was the preservation and not the dis- 
tribution of the blessed Sacrament. “Almighty and everlasting God, 
we suppliantly beseech Thy divine majesty, that Thou wouldst deign 
to dedicate with the grace of Thy benediction this vessel made for 
reserving the Body of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

After the sacred vessels the next obvious thing in preparation 
for a sacred meal is the table-cloth. The corporal is a development 
of an original table-cloth. It is the square piece of linen on which 
are placed all the sacred vessels, and, during a part of the Mass, the 
Sacred Host itself. It takes its size from the size of the altar. 
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Usually it is about twenty inches square. It should be made of 
white linen or hemp, and should have no embroidery whatsoever. 
The edges may have some fine lace, and there may be a small cross 
about an inch from the front edge, but these had far better be left 
off. The corporal is the sacred table-cloth for the Sacrificial 
Banquet. In earlier times it used to be so large as to cover the 
whole altar, and it was the duty of two deacons to lay it out. It 
was also so broad that it could be used, and was used, to fold over 
the chalice from behind. This custom of covering the chalice with 
a fold of the corporal is still kept up by the Carthusians. Con- 
sequently, at their Mass, there is only a very slight elevation of the 
chalice after the consecration. The mystical signification of the 
corporal is the winding sheet in which Christ’s Body was wrapped 
by Joseph of Arimathea. 

The pall is the small piece of linen, stiffened with cardboard, 
which is used to cover the chalice. As has been said, it was not 
originally distinct from the corporal. Its separate use dates from 
about the eleventh century. Its upper side may be ornamented 
with embroidery or painting in any color except black. It may have 
on it some emblem of the Sacred Passion, but it should not have a 
representation of the Sacred Heart, or of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, either conjointly or separately. Since the pall was originally 
part of the corporal, it has the same form of blessing and bears the 
same mystical signification. It should be so made that it can be 
easily washed. It is handled much more frequently than the corporal, 
and thus becomes soiled more quickly. 

The purificator or mundatory is a piece of white linen used for 
drying the fingers and for cleansing the chalice and the paten. It 
is of comparatively recent origin. A little cross is worked on it to 
distinguish it from a similar towel used at the Javabo. 

The veil is the covering which is placed on the chalice and paten 
from the time the priest leaves the sacristy until the offertory, and 
from the Communion until the priest returns to the sacristy. Its 
origin is quite unknown and may possibly be found in pre-Christian 
times. 

The burse is the square case in which the priest puts the corporal 
when it is not being used. It dates from the twelfth century. 
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XXX. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS } o } 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
III. THe PREPARATION 


“Thou hast prepared a table before me.”—Ps. xxii, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—What is meant by the Mass of the Catechumens? Why was 
it so called? This section of the Mass is a preparation for the impor- 
tant part. The whole Church offers the Mass—priest and people pray - 
together for each other. The essential note of the general preparation 
is propitiation. The particular preparation takes in the Introit, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Collects, Epistle and Gospel—the purpose of each and the pur- 
pose of the whole. 


The first part of the Mass, from the beginning to the offertory, 
does not strictly belong to the Sacrifice. It partakes more of the 
nature of a preparation. It is very old. In the earlier part of its 
history it was performed sometimes with the Mass, sometimes 
without it. It was a kind of vigil in which the faithful prepared for 
the holy Eucharist by singing psalms, reading holy Scripture and 
listening to a sermon. Its modern equivalent is the office of Matins 
and Lauds. It was called the Mass of the Catechumens, because the 
catechumens were allowed to assist at it, but had to leave at the end 
of it. The Mass proper was called the Mass of the Faithful, for 
they alone had the right to share in the essential mysteries. This 
again emphasizes the fact that the Sacrifice is a banquet, that the 
chief and primary way of sharing in the Sacrifice is by going to 
holy Communion. We must always be on our guard, therefore, 
against the supposition that it is only the priest who offers the 
sacrifice. He offers the Sacrifice in the person of Christ and in the 
name of the people. It is the whole Church who offers the Mass, 
Christ as the head, the priest as His minister, and the faithful in 
union with Christ. Hence it is always better to follow the words 
of the Mass rather than spiritual reading or private devotions. 

Since all of us then are going to offer the Mass with Christ our 
High Priest, we all begin together with the common sign of Christ 
and Christians—we make the sign of the Cross. All the work of 
our sanctification is due to the action of the Blessed Trinity. In 
the Mass, then, as in all other religious ceremonies, we begin by 
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invoking the name of the Blessed Trinity. We cross ourselves in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Next there follow an antiphon and a psalm. Antiphon means 
that which is chanted alternately, and refers originally to the custom 
of choirs chanting the psalms, one side taking one verse and the 
other side the next. Now it has a more restricted meaning and 
signifies a form of words, scriptural or otherwise, which is supposed 
to give the leading idea of the psalm. In the antiphon and psalm 
at the beginning of Mass, the verses are recited alternately by the 
priest and the server, the server on behalf of the faithful. Even 
in the Jewish dispensation this psalm was used as a preparation 
before going to the altar. Its explanation and appropriateness are 
seen merely from its recitation. “I will go to the altar of God, to 
God who giveth joy to my youth. Judge me, O God, and distinguish 
my cause from the nation that is not holy; from the unjust and 
deceitful man deliver me. Since Thou, O God, art my strength, 
why hast Thou cast me off? And why do I go sorrowful while the 
enemy afflicteth me? Send forth Thy truth and Thy faith; they 
have conducted me, and brought me to Thy holy mount and into 
Thy tabernacle. And I will go unto the altar of God; to God who 
giveth joy to my youth. I will praise Thee on the harp, O God, 
my God; why art thou sad, O my soul, and why dost thou disquiet 
me? Hope in God, for I will still praise Him, the salvation of my 
countenance and my God.” ‘Then follow the Gloria and a repeti- 
tion of the antiphon; we refer all our service to the glory of God 
and sum up the thoughts of the psalm in its one main idea. 

One of the ends of the eucharistic sacrifice is propitiation for 
sin. The children of God are going to take a meal with their 
heavenly Father, by which they are going to express their sorrow 
for having offended Him, and by which He is going to assure them 
of His forgiveness. They get ready, then, by confession. In the 
most ancient assemblies of the Christians there was always this 
mutual confession of sin. Our present Confiteor dates, substantially, 
from the eighth century. We confess to God, to the saints, and to 
each other. The priest confesses to the people, and the people 
beseech God to absolve him. The people confess to the priest, and 
the priest beseeches God to absolve them. In both cases, however, 
it is an absolution only by way of supplication. It is not judicial as 
in the Sacrament of Penance. The priest is one of the society of the 
faithful. Together with the people he approaches the altar as a peni- 
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tent sinner. Both priest and people have need of the prayers of each 
other. The priest asks in the name of the Church for absolution for 
the people, and the people, in the name of the Church, ask for abso- 
lution for the priest. Thenceforward priest and people pray 
together. The priest does not ask for pardon, absolution and remis- 
sion of “your sins,” but of “our sins.” Even in the secret prayer, as 
he ascends the steps of the altar, he prays that all may be worthy to 
enter with pure minds into the Holy of Holies. 

In the early Church it was the custom to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice on the tombs of the martyrs. That custom now survives 
in the Catholic altar. The altar stone has a receptacle in which 
relics of martyrs are placed. The receptacle is called the sepulchre. 
When the priest arrives at the altar therefore, he kisses it out of 
reverence for the sacred relics. He prays secretly: “We beseech 
Thee, O Lord, by the merits of Thy saints, whose relics are here, 
and of all the saints, that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to forgive me 
all my sins.” 

Thus far we have examined the general and liturgical preparation. 
for Mass. Now we come to the particular preparation. It 
begins with the Introit. “Introit” means “entrance.” At the 
present time the Introit consists of a passage from Scripture, a 
verse of a psalm, and a Gloria Patri. It dates from the fourth 
century. Previously the Mass began with the Kyrie Eletson. Then 
a psalm was introduced. Our present Introit is the antiphon of 
that psalm. And just as an antiphon is the key to the character of 
the psalm, so the Introit is the key to the character of the Mass. 
It varies with the season or the feast. Thus, for instance, the Introit 
for Corpus Christi begins: “And He fed them with the fat of 
wheat.” That for Trinity Sunday begins: “Blessed be the Holy 
Trinity and undivided Unity.” 

Next comes the Kyrie Eleison. We are still crying for mercy 
in order that we may be in a manner worthy to share the sacrificial 
meal with the Eternal Father. “Lord have mercy upon us, Christ 
have mercy upon us, Lord have mercy upon us.” Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are each invoked three times. The Kyrie Eleison was 
formerly a long litany, something like our Litany of the Saints, 
in which supplication was made for all the needs of the Church. 

At this point there should ordinarily follow some prayers, the 
collect or collects, suitable to the day. They are the natural con- 
sequence of the cry for mercy and are supposed to be attached to 
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the litany of which the Kyrie Eleison is an abridgment. But on a 
great feast-day, such as Christmas or Easter, the Church could not, 
as it were, contain her joy. So she broke forth almost unrestrainedly 
into her greatest hymn of praise, the Gloria in Excelsis. Amongst 
the primitive Christians it was the custom to pray, to speak, to 
sing, according to individual inspiration. Then the inspirational 
stage passed into an institutional stage; the faithful followed custom 
and law rather than their own personal tastes. The Gloria in 
Excelsis is almost the only piece of liturgy which has come down 
in its entirety from that inspirational period. It takes its theme from 
the song of the angels which the shepherds heard on the night of 
the Nativity, “Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” It consists of three strophes, the first addressed to 
God the Father, the second to Christ, the third to the Blessed 
Trinity. The last strophe is the true doxology or hymn of praise 
to God. The whole is called the “great doxology,” to distinguish 
it from the Gloria Patri, which is know as the lesser doxology. 
From the time when it was first introduced into the Liturgy to the 
eleventh century it was sung by bishops on Sundays and festivals, 
and by priests only on Easter Sunday. Gradually the bishops’ priv- 
ilege was extended to priests. Now we have so many festivals that 
we have hardly any ferials, and the Gloria is said nearly every day. 
The hymn dies away and the priest resumes the prayer. He 
kisses the altar and turns to the people, saying: “Dominus vobis- 
cum,” “the Lord be with you.” It is the ordinary salutation between 
priests and people. The people answer: “And with thy spirit.” 
He is going to present their prayers to the Most High God, and 
so they acknowledge his greeting by wishing that God may be with 
his spirit whilst he formulates their prayers. He says or chants 
the prayers in a loud voice, and at the end the people say “Amen. 
So be it,” as if to say: “That is just what we wanted to pray.” 
Our missal is exceedingly rich in beautiful collects. How is 
this? It comes from the way in which they were brought together. 
When the faithful of the early Church met for divine service, certain 
psalms were sung and passages from Scripture read. Then, towards 
the end of the service, a priest, deacon or other cleric was told off 
to improvise a prayer. It was to be a spontaneous expression of the 
impression made by the Word of God. Sometimes, of course, 
they were not so good; other times they were better. But when- 
ever there was one which was remarkable for its spiritual insight, 
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beauty of language, or penetrating fervor, then it was written down 
and kept for the official Liturgy. Thus does the institution of an 
enduring Church gather up the experiences of past ages and apply 
them to the spiritual profit of the ages that are to come. 

After prayer and praise there follows the instruction of the people. 
This consists ordinarily of two lessons, known as the Epistle and 
the Gospel. Sometimes, on certain vigils and ember days, there are 
three or more. Usually the Epistle is taken from the Letters of the 
Apostles. It may be taken from any part of the Bible except the 
psalms and the four gospels. When taken from the Old Testament 
it is usually a prophecy foretelling the mystery of the gospel. The 
reading of the Epistle and the Gospel is something more than a 
mere instruction. It is an act of devotion to the inspired Word of 
God. This distinction is seen from the custom of reciting or 
chanting them solemnly in the Latin language, and then afterwards 
of reading them in the language of the people and of supplementing 
them with a sermon. It was, moreover, the custom of reading the 
Scripture in the churches which led to the separation and selection 
of the canonical books from the apocryphal ones. Whenever a 
local church wanted to know whether a certain book was really 
inspired Scripture or not, it sent messengers around to the other 
churches to ask whether the book in question was read during 
divine service. The Holy Spirit thus chose the devotional life of 
the Church through which to preserve and keep the inspired Word. 
He does so yet. The Epistle is solemnly read, and at the end the 
people answer: Deo Gratias. We are grateful to Almighty God for 
the unspeakable gift of divine doctrine. 

After the Epistle there follows the Gradual. It is so called from 
gradus, a step, because it was sung by the deacon as he went up 
the steps of a special pulpit (the ambo) to sing the gospel. The 
Gradual, with its Alleluia, is a form of song consisting of versicle 
and response. During Paschal time a second Alleluia is sung in- 
stead, to mark the joyousness of the season. From Septuagesima 
to Easter the Alleluia of the Gradual gives way to a psalm, called 
the “tract.” The tract is so called because it is sung without a break, 
no responses and no antiphon. On special occasions hymns were 
interspersed which are now known as sequences. In the Middle 
Ages these hymns increased to an alarming extent, and as is usual 
in such matters, quality was sacrificed to quantity. Then the Church 
had to step in with her function of expurgation. Pope St. Pius 
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V., in the sixteenth century made a great sweep. The result is 
that now we have only five sequences, but they are five of the most 
beautiful hymns in existence, the Victimae Paschali for Easter, 
the Veni Sante Spiritus for Whitsuntide, the Lauda Sion for Corpus 
Christi, the Stabat Mater for the feast of Our Lady’s Compassion, 
and the Dies Irae for Masses of the Dead. 

The Gospel, of course, is the most important part of Scripture. 
The missal is carried from the less worthy to the more worthy side 
of the altar. The priest bows profoundly at the center and prays: 
“Almighty God, who didst with a burning coal purify the lips of 
the Prophet Isaias, cleanse also my heart and my lips, and of Thy 
merciful kindness vouchsafe to purify me, that I may. worthily 
announce Thy holy Gospel, through Christ our Lord, Amen.” And 
again: “May the Lord be in my heart and on my lips, that I may 
worthily and efficiently announce His Gospel.” Then, going to the 
book, he exchanges the Christian salutation with the people, “The 
Lord be with you.” “And with thy spirit,” and signs with the sign 
of the Cross the Gospel, and his own forehead, lips, and breast. 
The Gospel for the day contains an event in the life of Christ. The 
people acknowledge this and say: “Praise be to Thee, O Christ.” 
The priest kisses the book and asks that by that good news our 
sins may be blotted out. 

This marks the end of the liturgical preparation and introduction 
to the Holy Sacrifice. At this point, in the early Church, the cate- 
chumens, those who had not been baptized, were dismissed. The 
sacred mysteries were for the faithful and had to be kept secret 
from the heathen. Thus this part of the service was called the Mass 
of the Catechumens. The key to its right understanding is to 
remember that originally it was not part of the Mass at all but 
simply a vigil assembly by itself. Its purpose was not for sacrifice 
or for communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. Its aim was 
to chant the praises of God in psalms and hymns, to pray for the 
faithful and the different needs of the Church, and to give and 
receive instruction by hearing the Bible read and explained in the 
form of a sermon. By remembering this we are able to explain 
many otherwise obscure passages in the Mass. We are also able 
to see how much of our devotional life is sanctified by the Mass. 
Praise, prayer and the study of the divine Word are all united with 
the Holy Sacrifice, serving first as a preparation for it, and event- 
ually being hallowed and made fruitful by it. 
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XXXI. THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MAS’ 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
IV. THE OFFERTORY 


“I have seen with great joy thy people, which are here present, offer Thee 
their offerings.’—I. Paral. xxix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Sacrifice begins at the offertory. This is a prayer and an 
action. The position of the Creed. Wine and water needed for the Mass. 
The custom in former times of the people bringing their offerings. The 
preparation of the chalice. Meaning of the water mixed with the wine. 
The meaning of the other ceremonies. 


Strictly speaking, the Sacrifice begins at the offertory. The Mass 
is not merely or even chiefly a form of vocal prayer. It is an 
action. We should express the truth better if, as is done in some 
countries, we spoke of “assisting at Mass” rather than “hearing 
Mass.” It is an action which may be divided into six parts or 
movements: the offertory, the giving of thanks, the consecration, 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit, the breaking of the Sacred Host, 
and the Communion. In this consideration we shall confine our 
attention to the offertory. The Creed is a connecting link between 
the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. It 
looks backward to the Epistle and Gospel, being an act of faith in 
God’s word; it looks forward to the Holy Sacrifice, being an act 
of faith in Christ’s Redemption. It is only recited on certain days. 

Now, with regard to the offertory, let us say at once what we 
said of the whole Mass—the offertory is an action. The form of 
words which is usually called the offertory is but a part or an 
accompaniment of the action. The Mass is a sacrificial banquet, and 
for a banquet bread and wine are wanted. It is the duty of the 
faithful to provide the bread and wine. In the early Church they 
brought these things with them, together with other gifts, when they 
came to Mass. More, indeed, was brought than was needful for 
the Sacrifice. A small part, therefore, was set aside for that purpose, 
whilst the rest was divided amongst the clergy, the servers, the 
widows and the poor. Very soon, too, in the history of the Church, 
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a mystic signification was attached to the action. The gifts of 
bread, wine and other things signified that the faithful had a real 
and personal part in the Sacrifice. They had given up a part of 
their substance; they had offered it to God in acknowledgment of 
His supreme dominion; they expressed it to propitiate Him for 
their sins; but they knew that their little sacrifice would have no 
value unless offered in union with the Sacrifice of Christ. The 
faithful, therefore, came up to the altar, laid down their gifts, and 
returned to their places in church. This proceeding naturally took 
some time and frequently caused confusion. So, in order that 
everything might be done decently and in order, it was arranged 
that psalms should be sung as the people passed to and fro. In 
course of time these psalms were curtailed until only the antiphon 
was left; and that antiphon is now sung as our present offertory. 
This explains why, sometimes, the words of the offertory do not 
necessarily refer to the offering. On the fourth Sunday of Advent, 
for instance, the offertory is the Hail Mary. It also helps to explain 
the meaning of the Oremus at the beginning of the offertory. 
The priest says, “Let us pray,” but he does not pray—he reads an 
antiphon. In the ancient Liturgy, however, there was a prayer at 
this point. The people, before offering their gifts, either knelt 
upright with their arms stretched out and their eyes turned towards 
heaven, or prostrated themselves upon the ground and prayed in 
silence. The priest then took up their prayer and offered it in their 
name. The offertory words in the Mass of the Dead are most 
probably a relic of this prayer. This, then, is a most fitting 
opportunity of renewing our special intentions for which we desire 
to offer the Sacrifice. This also is a fitting time for the collection 
to be made. What we give should be given in the spirit of sacrifice ; 
it should be something of which we feel the loss; and it should be 
offered in union with the sacrifice of Christ. 

The priest next proceeds to make the special offering of bread 
and wine for the Sacrifice. This offering of bread and wine, how- 
ever, must not be confused with the great offering of the sacra- 
mental Body and Blood of Christ. It only means that the Church 
offers the bread and wine, so that at the proper moment, at the 
words of consecration, Our Lord may change them into His Body 
and Blood. The priest then uncovers the chalice and paten, takes 
the paten with the host into his hands and offers it. The prayer 
which he says bears its own explanation: “Accept, O holy Father, 
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almighty, eternal God, this immaculate Host, which I, Thy unworthy 
servant, offer unto Thee my living and true God, for mine innumer- 
able sins and offenses, and for my negligences, and for all here 
present; as also for all faithful Christians, both living and dead, 
that it may be profitable for mine own and for their salvation unto 
life eternal. Amen.” The Mass is of infinite value. Whether 
there are few people present or many, there is always more than 
sufficient grace ready for all. We share the benefits of the Mass 
according to the devotion which we exercise in corresponding with 
the graces offered us. 

The priest next prepares the chalice. He pours in wine, which 
must be the juice of the grape. Then he adds a few drops of water. 
The mingling of wine and water commemorates the blood and 
water which flowed from the side of Christ whilst He hung on the 
Cross, and consequently implies all the mystical signification of that 
mystery on Calvary. Especially does it signify the union of Jesus 
Christ with the faithful. All this is beautifully expressed in the 
prayer which the priest says in blessing the water: “O God, who, 
in creating human nature, didst wonderfully dignify it, and hast 
still more wonderfully renewed it, grant that by the mystery of this 
water and wine, we may be made partakers of His Divinity, who 
vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord.” 

The priest then goes to the middle of the altar and offers the 
chalice, as he did the paten. Holding it in his hands, and fixing 
his eyes on the crucifix, he says: “We offer unto Thee, O Lord, 
the Chalice of salvation, beseeching Thy clemency, that, in the sight 
of Thy divine Majesty, it may ascend with the odor of sweetness, 
for our salvation, and for that of the whole world.” Then he 
makes the sign of the Cross with the chalice, puts it on the corporal, 
and covers it with the pall. He recalls the history of the three holy 
children in the fiery furnace, and, using the words of their prayer, 
he also prays: “In the spirit of humility, and with a contrite heart, 
let us be received by Thee, O Lord; and grant that the sacrifice we 
offer in Thy sight this day may be'pleasing to Thee, O Lord God.” 
Notice that in both these prayers the priest identifies himself with 
the people. It is we who offer the chalice of salvation, we who 
offer the sacrifice. The reference is not, as some writers say, to 
the deacon at High Mass. The deacon need not be a priest at all. 
The sacrifice is offered by the priest and people together. It is 
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offered by the whole Church, by Christ, the priest, and the people, 
each however in a different way. 

Next, the Holy Spirit is asked to bless the Sacrifice. The priest, 
raising his hands, joining them, and making the sign of the Cross 
over the Host and Chalice, prays: “Come, O Sanctifier, almighty 
eternal God, and bless this Sacrifice, prepared to Thy holy Name.” 
This prayer is the subject of much controversy amongst liturgical 
writers. Does it merely ask a blessing on the gifts of bread and 
wine prepared for sacrifice, or does it invoke the Holy Spirit to 
come and perform the great work of transubstantiation? There 
is no reason why we should not, for the sake of our devotion, in- 
clude the second meaning in the prayer; but I think that originally 
the simpler meaning was all that was intended. The offertory is 
not an offering of the Victim of the Sacrifice, but merely an offering 
of the material gifts destined for sacrifice. This view also seems 
to be confirmed by the ceremony which follows, namely that of 
washing the hands. Gifts of all kinds had been brought by the 
faithful, the priest had been busy receiving them and arranging them 
about the altar; and then, naturally, he wanted to wash his hands 
before returning to his book and his prayers. In order to keep 
himself recollected he said the psalm: “I will wash my hands among 
the innocent, and will encompass Thy altar, O Lord.” The 
ceremony thus came to have a mystical meaning, and for this 
reason it is retained in the Liturgy. St. Thomas suggests that we 
wash the tips of the fingers to signify that when we stand before 
the altar we should be free from even the slightest stain of sin. 

The prayer of offering is continued. The next part, however, is 
less ancient than the foregoing. It marks the introduction of the 
saints. They have a share in the honor of the sacrifice. 

At last comes the secret prayer. This is formally and strictly 
the prayer of offering. As such it is the most ancient part of the 
prayers which accompany the action. It varies according to the 
season or feast. But always, or nearly always, it refers expressly 
to the offering of the gifts of the faithful. Before the priest says 
it, however, he turns once more to the people—and this is for the 
last time, until after his communion—and reminds them that the 
sacrifice is theirs as well as his. Orate fratres, “Pray, brethren, that 
my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father 
Almighty.” And the people reply through the server: “May the 
Lord receive the sacrifice from thy hands, to the praise and glory 
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of His name, and to that of all His holy Church. Amen.” The 
prayer which follows is said in a low voice, and hence it is called 
the secret. It usually contains two ideas, an offering of gifts to 
God and an asking for gifts in return. The more ancient and the 
more simple they are, so much the more clearly do they express the 
root meaning of an exchange of gifts between man and God. We 
see it best in the secrets for Lent, as for instance: “O Lord, may 
Thou be appeased by the gifts which we offer, and do Thou defend 
us from all dangers.” Or, again: “Look graciously, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, on the gifts which we dedicate to Thee; so that they 
may be always pleasing to Thee and salutary to us.” In fact, each 
may be said to be a variant of one elemental form: “O Lord, may 
the offerings which we now make in union with the sacrifice of 
Thy divine Son be accepted by Thee, and may they obtain for us 
all good gifts both for body and soul.” 

Thus the first action of the Mass comes to an end. To understand 
it aright we must remember that it is primarily an action and not 
a form of vocal prayer. The prayers which accompany the action 
all go to show that the offertory is an offering of material gifts 
destined for sacrifice, not the offering of the great Sacrifice itself. 
It is in a sense a sacrifice in so far as it is a giving up to God a 
portion of our good. But this small sacrifice has to be united with 
the great Sacrifice in order that it may have value in the sight 
of God. To-day the priest places upon the altar only bread and 
wine sufficient for the sacrificial meal. But this is symbolical of all 
other gifts which a Christian people has to offer to its God. The 
offertory, then, is a fitting opportunity to renew all offerings of 
personal service. Whether my devotion consists of renouncing 
worldly possessions, or of giving up my time for the care of the 
poor, of occupying myself in a life of prayer, I know that the lesser 
sacrifice may be made ministrant to the greater Sacrifice. Thus 
most effectually do I pay my vows to the Lord in the sight of all 
His people. 











DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


X. Our DuTIEs To THE STATE 


From a Catholic point of view, a twofold authority under God 
rules the world—Church and State. Having dealt in our previous 
lecture with the duties we owe to the Church, we now proceed to 
speak of those we owe the State. Both have a mission from God, 
viz., to aid and guide us in working out our destiny in this world, 
The aim of the Church is mainly spiritual, that of the State, mate- 
rial. Both have claims to our allegiance; and to each, in its sphere, 
we owe certain duties, binding in conscience, “Render, therefore, 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s ; and to God, the things that are 
God’s.” Men are, by nature, gregarious and social; and instinctively 
form themselves into ordered groups, a circumstance that brings 
with it rights and claims on the one hand, and duties on the other. 
Indeed, it is only in society, based on the recognition of mutual 
rights and duties, that man can develop the intellectual, moral and 
religious endowments, that raise him to such a dizzy height above 
the other creatures of the earth. Isolated, he could never protect 
himself against beasts of prey, or the forces of nature, arrayed 
against him. Some form of combined union, therefore, is a neces- 
sity. But any union for a common purpose needs rules or laws, 
thus implying duty, on the part of its members, to keep those laws. 
Without civil government, another term for an ordered state, 
violence and anarchy would reign supreme. And just as any kind 
of law is better than no law, so any kind of fixed and ordered state 
rule is better than none. So necessary is compliance with the duties, 
justly imposed by the State, that in cases where appeal to con- 
science and a sense of duty fails, resort must be had to violence and 
force. Sad, indeed, is the condition of a community where “No 
king reigns and each man does what seems right in his own eyes.” 

Any kind of social body living under fixed rules, customs or laws 
is a State, or the nucleus of a State. The oldest form of community 
or State was, presumably, the family, or a group of families, form- 
ing themselves into clans, tribes or nations, for mutual protection 
and help, under the oldest, wisest or strongest members as heads or 
rulers. In the patriarchal State, so often alluded to in the Bible, the 
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head of the family was often king, priest and law-giver in one. The 
family, therefore, is the original germ or unit of the State, howso- 
ever complex and extended it may afterward grow into. 

Hence, the fourth commandment of God, in laying down the love, 
respect and obedience we owe to our parents, is the source of all 
codes of law for the government of men in all departments of life. 
Our duties to the State, therefore, are rooted in our duty to God, 
who must will ordered life, and, consequently, some form of State. 
There can be neither peace, progress nor reform, social, moral or 
religious, unless in a community, bound together by law, inspiring a 
sense of duty. Hence, St. Paul says, “Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers, for there is no power but from God. . . . There- 
fore, he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. 
Princes are not a terror to the good, but to the evil” (Rom. xiii, 1, 
2, 3). Whatever, therefore, the actual form of a government, 
whether monarchical, imperial or democratic, whether it be a repub- 
lic, a kingdom or an empire, whether vested in one or many, it is in 
its ultimate source and present right to rule “of God.” That there 
are bad, tyrannical, unjust and corrupt governments is no more an 
argument against all government, than the existence of bad parents, 
husbands and priests is a proof against the divine origin of the 
family and the Church. Hence, all efforts to replace, destroy or 
radically change what we call “the State” are doomed to failure. 
Anarchy is not only a crime, it is absurd and impossible. If pos- 
sible at all, it would be “hell let loose.” Outside of prisons and mad- 
houses men, as a body, believe in law, and the duty of obeying it 
both in rulers and ruled, i. e., they believe in “the State.” 

I. Now, in what does our duty to the State precisely consist? 
As this duty resembles that which we owe our parents, because the 
State is but an extension or enlargement of the family, it may be 
summed up under three headings: loyalty, respect and obedience. 
Loyalty to the State is somewhat akin to the duty of filial love. It 
may be loosely described as enlightened patriotism. The land we 
live in as citizens, either by birth or adoption, should be dear to us, 
as house and home. God has, so to say, parcelled the world out 
amongst His children; and just as we set a special value on the 
house, land or other property we rightly call our own, improve it, 
turn it to account and otherwise take a deep interest in it, so should 
we of the country God has given us as our common inheritance. 
Our membership of it is part and parcel of the talent entrusted to 
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our care, and of which as being a duty we must render an account. 
The love of country, the unselfish use of any political power we 
possess for her benefit, is a distinguishing feature of every generous 
mind. Nay, more, it is a duty. Some may boastfully call themselves 
“citizens of the world,” but surely none can be so dead to human 
feeling as not to have a special corner in his heart for the land that 
gave him a name; as well forget in one’s love for the race at large 
one’s own home and fireside and the faces that shine there. The 
man who is no lover of his country, 7. e., who fails in his duty of 
. loyalty, who is ever ready for gold or title to corrupt, sell or enslave 
her, is rightly branded as a traitor and a parricide. 

Though this duty of loyalty, regarded as patriotism, mainly re- 
gards one’s country, rather than the government actually in power, 
still we must not forget that both together form “the State,” to 
which we owe allegiance. Even when power passes into usurping, 
corrupt, weak or incompetent hands the duty of loyalty does not 
cease. It binds us to do our best to reform, change or otherwise 
aid in “mending or ending” without violence or lawlessness, stand- 
ing abuse of power or hopeless disorder. For “the State,’ which 
claims our loyalty as a duty, is, in its fundamental aspect, a more 
permanent entity than any fleeting party in power. Democrats and 
Republicans may both be deeply loyal to the State, even when striv- 
ing for mutual overthrow. 

This duty of loyalty is rooted, as I observed, in the love we ought 
to have for our motherland, and is, therefore, placed on the same 
footing as filial piety to parents. Now love is the great motive- 
power, the strongest stimulant to duty, and what more natural than 
to love one’s country. What duty, consequently, can be easier than 
loyalty to her, inasmuch as it is the form that true love of country 
assumes. 

II. The next duty we owe to the State is that of respect. To use 
this word nowadays, in relation to government of any kind, is 
“crying in the wilderness,” so rampant everywhere is disrespect for 
all authority. It is an age of irreverence and criticism. The duty 
of the modern citizen toward all “clad in authority” would seem 
rather to be one of studied hostility, disrespect and contempt. The 
State, in his eyes, is often a mere butt for slander and ridicule. 
Now, this surely is a wrong, if not a sinful, attitude. We must be 
governed in some way or other and by some form of State. As a 
semblance, at least, of respect must be shown to authority out- 
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wardly, why not make it an inward tribute to duty as well. Sys- 
tematic abuse, obloquy and unfair criticism do no good, and may 
do much harm. 

To us Catholics respect for authority is a matter of principle, for 
it is founded on respect to God, the source and fountain-head of all 
authority. It is the embodiment and representation of His almighty 
will and power. Hence, there is a divine element or sanction in 
every duly authorized governing body, inasmuch as it shadows forth 
this authority of God. This respect that authority engenders begins 
in early years in the home, and thence by easy transitions passes 
to other and wider forms of it than parental. This respect, if duly 
fostered, becomes a duty. The accidental defects inherent in all 
things human can no more destroy the essential respect we owe the 
State than the well-known and often glaring defects of many 
parents can rob them of their rights to the respect due to them 
by us, as bestowed on them by the fourth commandment of the law 
of God. 

Lack of due respect to authority is a marked sign of shallowness 
and ignorance. The very words, law, order and ability to enforce 
them, should inspire and command respect. Life, property and 
honor are in the keeping of the State. Respect for the State is 
their safeguard. It is for the criminal and the law-breaker to vilify 
the State, not the free, law-abiding citizen. Indeed, respect for the 
State is but an enlarged form of self-respect, without which, as we 
know, a life of high principle is impossible. The State is a magni- 
fied mirror of ourselves. To despise and infringe the laws that 
regulate our own bodily and spiritual well-being is sinful. An 
abuse of self-authority is an offense against God; so, too, is an abuse 
of the outer and larger self or State authority. 

III. The third main duty we owe the State is that of submission 
or obedience in letter at least to the law of the land. God’s right to 
our submission is shadowed forth in parental or any other legitimate 
form of human authority. What we call free service is simply 
willing obedience to almighty God who rules and guides us not 
directly and in person, but indirectly through the authority vested 
in parents, the Church or the State. God is, therefore, the source 
of, and gives sanction to, all authority, law and duty. They who 
scout the very name and idea of obedience, who, in their hollow 
egotism boast they will serve no master, are but repeating the motto 
of the first rebel, “I will not serve,” and thereby refusing to march 
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under the banner of Him “who was obedient unto death.” Law 
rules life in all its phases, and, therefore, implies obedience, forced 
or free. People can neither live, work nor combine together for a 
common purpose without rules or laws which are made to be kept, 
not to be broken. The very words, law, lawful and lawless, point 
out the need and sacred character of obedience. 

Even liberty needs law, and its enforced observance as its best 
and surest defense. A truly free country is one wherein law is 
freely respected and obeyed. Amongst a people that disrespect, 
disobey or defy the law there can be no security for personal liberty. 

It may be objected that State laws and their administration are 
often cruel, partial, one-sided and unjust. True, human law at the 
best is but a blurred copy of the divine, from which it derives its 
true force and sanction; still it is well to remember that we cannot 
mend even an image of the divine by breaking it. Not to obey the 
law because faulty is as illogical and unwarrantable as to say with 
the agnostics that, because our idea of God falls infinitely short of 
the reality, therefore we need not worship Him at all. We cannot 
surely stop breathing because the atmosphere we live in is foul and 
foggy. 

So with human law. The State, it is true, has no guarantee 
against error or injustice in framing its laws, and it is, therefore, 
wrong to make an idol or a fetish of any law not divine, withal, as 
“no man is judge in his own case,” the law must be obeyed unless 
obviously unjust and against the law of God. Disobedience is an 
extreme proceeding, to be used, as we shall see, with great caution 
and under great reserve. 

Law, even in its lowest and rudest form, is meant to be justice 
embodied in practical rules of action. It is the dim vision of the 
“eternal law” of God, as recognized and displayed by us in our 
natural love of justice. The essence and first condition of a law, 
therefore, is that it should be just, rooted and founded in justice. 
This it is that makes obedience safe. An unjust law is a misnomer, 
it can hardly be called a law at all any more than a crooked stick 
can be called a straight ruler. The well-head of all law, imposing 
just obedience, is the eternal law of God. He, as supremely just 
and rational, can only elect to bind His rational creatures to certain 
lines of conduct or action, not arbitrarily or tyrannically, but in con- 
formity with and for the perfecting of their nature. Hence, in so 
far are human laws just and worthy of the name of law, inasmuch 
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as they follow the moral law or law of God. Man is ethical, or 
moral, and such also must be his law. Wo to the country where 
the fountain-head of law, the source of social order, is poisoned or 
corrupt. There is positive danger, therefore, to true liberty and 
enlightened progress in a godless State. For above the State, and 
regulating its code of law, is the moral law and its unerring ex- 
pounder, the Church. Can we wonder that certain peoples and 
nations, under unfair treatment, hate the sacred name of law, see- 
ing that it was never to them an instrument of order and progress, 
but a scourge and disaster. Ireland and Poland bear witness to this. 

Hence, we find the Church so often in conflict with the world and 
its rulers. Her vision of eternal law and justice and true righteous- 
ness is keener than theirs. Though ever a bulwark against lawless- 
ness and every form of sedition and disobedience, yet, as her history 
proves, she does not hesitate to stand up in defense of the weak and 
oppressed, “against principalities and powers and the rulers of 
darkness in high places.” Like her Lord, she ever proclaims with 
no uncertain voice, that whilst “rendering to Cesar the things that 
are Czesar’s,” we must not overlook God’s rights in “rendering to 
God to things that are God’s.” 

May we then resist the law with a safe conscience, you will per- 
haps ask? Have people, who deem themselves unjustly ruled, the 
right to secede? Is there such a thing as the sacred right of 
rebellion? Can we hasten the certain dissolution of a corrupt and 
decaying power? We may, perhaps, best answer this set of ques- 
tions by asking another. May a man legally commit suicide when 
in danger of death? May children strike, rebel against or disobey 
their parents? May we kill those we cannot cure? Remember, that 
obedience to the State is an extension of the duties we owe our 
parents. And just as there are extreme cases wherein we may dis- 
obey and even raise our hands in self-defense against father and 
mother, so with kindred forms of authority. There is, and ever has 
been, such a thing as gross abuse of authority. Those who wield it 
may turn bad or mad, and, as a consequence, need putting under 
restraint. Nevertheless, disobedience or rebellion is an extreme 
and odious remedy that is never to be resorted to except as a sort of 
forlorn hope. Poison may, on occasions, act medicinally, but it ever 
remains a poison. 

The ideal remedy, when natural reason and justice fail, would be 
appeal to the great central spiritual court of Rome, where alone 
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brute force and animal passion get no hearing. Failing this, how- 
ever, we must muddle on, through strife and hate, to a mere “vision 
of peace.” 

To justify rebellion against a State, four conditions are required 
seldom found united, and, in constitutionally ruled States, perhaps 
never. 

1) When the government of a country is hopelessly and in- 
curably corrupt, pursuing only selfish and personal ends to the 
neglect or abolition of the civil and religious rights of the people. 

(2) When all legal and constitutional means of redress have been 
tried and failed. 

(3) There must also be some reasonable hope of success, else the 
movement may end in slaughter and disaster. What can an un- 
trained or unarmed mob do against a trained soldiery ? 

(4) When the need of reform and resort to violence for secur- 
ing it are proposed not by a small and hotheaded, but by the larger, 
better and more intelligent section of the community. 

In a free country, however, disobedience to the law, much less 
rebellion, is hardly, if ever, justifiable. The people have the govern- 
ment they wish for and deserve. Besides, in most cases, it is the 
administration, and not the law, that is at fault; and this, a free peo- 
ple, by their votes can mend or end. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, revolution, or even disobedience, spells disaster, and is, 
therefore, a breach of duty. Constitutional methods, now within 
the reach of most people, are by far the safest, and, in the long run, 
the most effectual, means of redressing grievances. 

Happily, God, though transcendant, is yet immanent in His own 
world, and guiding all to some great infinitely just and good end. 
Justice, therefore, is ever the mightiest force in the world. Its 
march may be slow, but, like all great and true growth, it is sure. 
To force the pace of divine justice by violent means is but to uproot 
and weaken it. We can only hope that as nations advance in self- 
conscious and self-governing life, under the kindly rays of “the 
sun of justice,” they will dispense with war and all forms of vio- 
lence, and both initiate and carry out reforms solely because, like 
God, our supreme Ruler, “they love justice and hate iniquity.” 

In conclusion, therefore, let us obey, respect and be loyal to the 
State and its laws. In their origin they come from God, no matter 
through what muddy channels they may have been strained or 
passed. Let us specifically ever respect and carry out the law by 
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ready obedience. It is part of the great debt of duty we owe to 
almighty God, and the whole of the duty we owe to the society we 
call “the State,” which, whatever its defects, shelters, protects and 
defends us. We shall thus show by example that, whilst ever re- 
maining true and loyal members of holy Church,.the kingdom of 
God, we are none the less, rather all the more, good, peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens of the State. 





Serre re—- s 








OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
THE HELPMATE 


ADDRESS AT A MARRIAGE 


Dear friends, we read in the Sacred Writings that man was first 
created alone. Adam, so Holy Writ tells us, saw that each of the 
animals had its mate; he alone had no companion by his side. Then 
God sent a deep sleep upon Adam, and created Eve, as a mate for 
Adam. When Adam awoke and beheld the woman, he exclaimed 
joyfully: “This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh” 
(Gen. ii, 23). God united the first couple of the human race and 
blessed their union. They remained faithful together through their 
long life, and shared with one another the joys of Paradise, as well 
as later the sorrow of a cursed earth. 

This, my dear friends, was the first marriage. Hence, marriage 
extends back to the very beginning of our race; it is an institution 
of God. Marriage has not its origin in an ancient custom, nor in 
precept or ordinance of a wise human ruler—no, it was established 
by God himself. The invisible Author of the visible world spoke 
these potent words: “It is not good for man to be alone, let us make 
him a help like unto himself” (Gen. ii, 18). 

My dear friends, I recall this to your attention in order that you 
may perceive how honorable and dignified is the state which you 
are to-day embracing. You are about to join hands before the 
altar, to enter into a companionship instituted, ordained and sancti- 
fied by God himself. Never forget the exalted origin of this com- 
panionship which in this holy place you so solemnly consecrate. 

But there is still another reason why the marriage bonds are 
exalted and sacred. According to the doctrine of our divine re- 
ligion matrimony is a Sacrament. It is one of those sacred channels 
through which the grace of Jesus Christ flows into the hearts of 
the faithful; it is a symbol of that tender, intimate and saving rela- 
tion in which the Founder of the Church stands to the Church, 
which He loves as His spouse, and which He has purchased and won 
with His most precious Blood. For this reason the great Apostle 
writes: “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered himself up for it” (Eph. v, 25). 

My friend, you as the husband, must impress these words deeply 
upon your heart and love your wife with a true, sincere and endur- 
ing love! It is an important, a most serious step which brings the 
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young bride from her home and from loving, solicitous parents to the 
altar to contract a union which only the hand of death can dissolve. 
It is, I say, a serious and important step. How ungrateful and for- 
getful of his sworn duty it would be for the husband of her choice to 
deceive her! How pitiful, if he should, contrary to all his ardent 
promises, treat coldly and unkindly the loving woman who places 
her hand in his with so much confidence; if he should treat her 
affection with contempt and wound her heart by neglect, or even in- 
fidelity. As an honest and respectable man, cherish your wife, 
require of her nothing that is unworthy, treat her with the highest 
respect, and bear with tenderness any little human frailties and 
imperfections of which the best of us are not entirely free. Your 
own interests will prompt you to do so. For I am‘quite sure that 
your love and care will meet with the appreciation and gratitude of 
your wife and will be amply rewarded by God. 

Your future wife will, on her part, not neglect anything that can 
conduce to the establishment and continuance of domestic happiness. 
Her most ardent endeavor will be to make her beloved husband 
happy. Her heart, her thoughts will be his alone; she will stand by 
his side as a faithful helpmate; by sincere sympathy she will sweeten 
every joy, and when troubles, which are bound to come, bring the 
lines of care to the husband’s brow, she, the loving, tender-hearted 
wife, by her gentle, consoling efforts will comfort and inspire 
courage and confidence. She will prepare for her busy husband a 
safe refuge in the home, wherein he can rest when the world of 
affairs is stormy. This I am sure you will do, dear bride, and I can 
safely suppose it is your firm determination to be an upright and 
loving wife. It is, I know, your firm purpose to live in love and 
unity with your husband and to do everything on your part to render 
the mutual life which you begin to-day beautiful and peaceful. I 
wish most sincerely that the bond which I am about to sanctify in 
the name of the holy Church may be a bond of enduring happiness! 
I ardently hope that you may not be disappointed in your expecta- 
tions, that in your new state you may find pure and undisturbed con- 
tentment, that your days may pass tranquilly and peacefully as the 
silvery brook which winds its way through the flowery meadows! 

O gracious God, who guidest the destiny of mortals with wise and 
kindly hand, look down upon this couple and join their hearts by an 
ardent and lasting love. Give them everything that is requisite for 
their earthly happiness ; remove from them all hardships, and permit 
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not that the darts of malice should wound their hearts. Yet if Thou 
in Thy inscrutable decree shouldst deem it salutary to prove this 
young couple by heavy visitation, then do in Thy great mercy grant 
them patience and resignation to Thy divine Will! 

My dear friends, at this solemn moment I would remind you of 
one other thing which ought to take deep root in your heart, and that 
is, never to become lukewarm or indifferent toward your holy re- 
ligion. As long as religion abides with you and permeates you with 
its heavenly strength, you will have an infallible guide on your life’s 
path, a true shield against all errors, a tried friend and consoler in 
troublous times. For this reason consider it the chief duty of your 
wedded life to cherish your holy religion, by mutual encouragement, 
by edifying lives, and by conscientious participation in the exercises 
of divine worship and the Sacraments. May Christ be the guest of 
honor at your nuptials as well as the constant friend and counselor 
of your future home. Cherish and love the Christian faith and 
religion as the best guardian of your home. 


















































PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From. the Holy Father. 

Letter of appreciation to the Archbishop of Boston on 
his generosity in behalf of the Pontificial Biblical Institute. 

Letter to the Archbishop of Vienna on the prosperity of 
religion in Vienna. 

Letter to the president of the Association of the In- 
fancy of Jesus in regard to the great sums collected by 
the children of the society. 

Letter to the Pious Society of St. Vincent de Paul on 
the progress of the society. 

From the Congregation of the Consistory. 

It has been decided that the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Office extends to all points which either directly or indi- 
rectly, in fact or in law, relate to the Pauline Privilege. 
Moreover, all questions regarding mixed marriages are to 
be brought before the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The alumni of the Josephine College at Columbus are 
dispensed from the obligation of making their annual re- 
port to the Holy See. 

From the Congregation of the Council, 

The Bishops of Portugal are denied the faculty of dis- | 
pensing, by reason of popular feasts, from the fast required | 
by the law of 1894. | 

From the Congregation of the Religious. | 

It has been decided to extend the provisions of the de- 
cree of September 7, 1909, concerning postulants in re- 
ligious families, to religious families of women. Hence- 
forth, without special permission of the Holy See and | 
under pain of nullity of the profession, admission to the | 
novitiate or to the profession of vows shall not be per- 
mitted to postulants : 

(1) Who, through their own fault, have been expelled 
for a grave reason, even from lay colleges. 
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(2) Who have been sent away for any reason from 
domestic schools in which girls are trained with special 
care in the hope that they may embrace the religious life. 

(3) Who, either as professed or as novices have been 
sent away from another religious Order or Congregation ; 
or who, if professed, have obtained dispensation from their 
vows. 

(4) Who once admitted either as professed or novices 
in one province of any Order or Congregation, and sent 
away from it, endeavor to be received in the same or in 
another province of the said Order or Congregation. 

From the Congregation of Rites. 

The Office and Mass of blessed Joan of Arc have been 
approved. 

The custom of the celebrant continuing the Mass while 
the choir is singing the Credo does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Congregation. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





SUSPENSION IPSO FACTO 


Some years ago a certain priest gave considerable scandal by 
drinking. He was called to headquarters, and well knowing the 
gravity of his offense and not waiting to be asked, he resigned his 
parish. With the consent of the ordinary and with a good celebret 
from the Vicar-General, he went on a vacation. On his return the 
ordinary assigned him to another parish, but before doing so he 
obliged him to sign a paper to the effect that, should he drink 
again, he would be ipso facto suspended ab. ordine et jurisdictione. 
The priest has faithfully observed his promise. Now the points I 
would wish you to consider are: 

1. The priest’s faculties were not withdrawn when he resigned 
his parish and, of course, were not restored when he was assigned 
to another parish. Would that fact in any way affect the ordinary’s 
ruling? 
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2. What probability has the opinion which says that the power of 
the ordinary in such cases is limited to his diocese and therefore 
does not bind a priest when outside the diocese? 

3. Has the Vicar-General power to give this priest permission, 
when on vacation, to ignore his promise to the ordinary, with the 
understanding that on his return his promise to the ordinary would 
again be in full force? 

Answer.—1. The fact that this priest’s faculties were not taken 
away from him when he resigned his parish and were not, therefore, 
restored when he received a new appointment, since he already 
possessed them, in no wise affects the bishop’s ruling in this case. 
The bishop simply added a condition to the faculties of the priest, 
namely, that the faculties were withdrawn ipso facto upon in- 
dulgence in intoxicating drink. This condition the bishop had a 
perfect right to add, and thereupon the faculties which before were 
absolute, now become conditional. To add the condition, it was 
not neessary to withdraw the original faculties. The bishop may 
at any time make the retention of faculties by any priest in his 
diocese conditional, for a sufficient reason. The bishop is the judge 
of the sufficiency of the reason. The priest, while acquiescing in it, 
may appeal to a higher tribunal. 

2. What probability has the opinion which says that the power 
of a bishop in this case is limited to the diocese, and therefore does 
not bind a priest outside the diocese? The opinion has practically 
no probability. Ballerini-Palmieri says of it: “Concludemus tpst 
non superesse nist quandam externam probabilitatem, quae in- 
spectis rationibus facile evanescit” (Tr. xi, Ior). 

The reason why there ever was any diversity of opinion regarding 
the bishop’s power to suspend a priest for something the priest does 
outside the diocese is this: In the Corpus Juris, cap. Ut animarum, 
de constitutionibus in 6°, we read: 

“Statuto Episcopi, quo in omnes qui furtum commiserint, ex- 
communicationis sententia promulgatur, subditi ejus furtum extra 
ipsius diocesim committentes, minime ligari noscuntur: CUM EXTRA 
TERRITORIUM JUS DICENTI NON PAREATUR IMPUNE.” 

Relying on this passage from the Corpus Juris, some theologians 
have concluded that the power of a bishop over his priests does not 
reach beyond the limits of the diocese. That if a bishop threatens 
a priest with suspension to be incurred ipso facto for some trans- 
gression, the transgression must take place within the territory 
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of the diocese. If it does not, the suspension is not incurred. But 
this is entirely false. As Ballerini points out after St. Alfonsus, 
in the passage quoted above, the question concerns a judgment of 
the bishop per modum statuti, or by diocesan statute. All canonists 
are agreed that the diocesan statutes, or rather a censure that is 
decreed by diocesan statute, is not incurred unless the transgression 
is committed within the diocese. But the canonists also distinguish 
a praeceptum personale from a statutum. A statutum, or statute, 
is limited to the territory of the diocese, and binds no one beyond 
the limits of the diocese. A praeceptum attaches to the person and 
not to the territory ; it sticks to one’s bones, as the Corpus Juris has 
it, haeret ossibus, and follows a person wherever he goes, sicut 
umbra corpus, et sicut lepra leprosum. A statute, therefore, must 
not be confounded with a personal command. In the case before us 
there is no question of a diocesan statute binding all priests of the 
diocese not to drink. The question concerns a personal command 
or injunction, praeceptum personale, given to one individual priest. 
That command binds the priest personally, follows him wherever 
he goes, inside or outside the diocese, and the censure which it 
threatens is incurred even outside the diocese, if the command is 
disobeyed outside the diocese. In the diocese of Westminster there 
is a statute forbidding priests to go to the theatre, under pain of 
suspension, to be incurred ipso facto. Since that law is a statutum, 
it does not bind beyond the limits of the Westminster diocese. 
Therefore, if a priest belonging to the diocese of Westminster 
should attend a theatre in Paris or New York, he does not incur 
the suspension. But if the Archbishop of Westminster should for- 
bid a particular priest to enter a public house for the purpose of pro- 
curing strong drink, that would be a praeceptum personale, as the 
canonists style it, and that would bind such a priest not only in 
London, but also in Paris and in New York. It cannot be said that 
the Bishop passes sentence on the priest outside of his territory; 
for, although the transgression takes place out of the diocese, and 
the bishop’s sentence thus has effect outside his territory or juris- 
diction, still the sentence goes into effect silently and without trial 
or legal process. Now, the true and sole reason why a bishop is 
prohibited by the Canon Law from pronouncing a sentence of censure 
beyond the boundaries of his own diocese is lest he seem to invade 
and violate another bishop’s territory. If there be no invasion nor 
violation of another bishop’s jurisdiction, there exists no prohibition 
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forbidding a bishop to exercise jurisdiction over his own subjects, 
even though they be in another diocese, or within the jurisdiction 
or territory of another bishop. Thus a bishop may dispense in the 
case of his own subjects; he may command or forbid something 
under censure to be incurred ipso facto; he may pronounce sentence 
against one of his subjects for a notorious crime, where no legal 
proceedings or trial and citation and examination of witnesses are 
required, even though the subject be at the time in another diocese 
and the transgression have taken place there. A bishop may even 
proceed legally against his priest outside his own diocese, cum 
strepitu judiciario, summoning witnesses and trying him in open 
court, provided he receive permission from the bishop in whose 
diocese the trial takes place. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the priest mentioned in 
our case should partake of intoxicating drink even outside the 
limits of his diocese, he would incur suspension ipso facto; and if 
on returning to his diocese he exercise the ministry without having 
the suspension removed, he becomes irregular. 

3. Can the Vicar give the priest permission to drink outside the 
diocese? He cannot. The Vicar-General has just as much power 
as the bishop gives him. The Council of Trent, Sess. 24, defines 
the position of vicars-general. They are supposed to receive 
sufficient powers from the bishop, so that their position or office 
may not be vain and an illusion. However, the bishop may and 
does reserve certain things to himself. In the case before us it 
cannot be reasonably supposed that the bishop would give the vicar 
power to thwart and nullify his, the bishop’s, purposes and inten- 
tions. It must be supposed, in the absence of certain proof to the 
contrary, that the bishop reserves this priest’s case to himself, and 
that the vicar has no jurisdiction to limit or remove the bishop’s 
censure. The only course open, therefore, to this priest, if he 
wishes to retain his faculties, is to remain faithful to the written 
promise that he gave his bishop. 








CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


LESSON XV. 
JESUS CHRIST OUR REDEEMER 
HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


Recapitulation.—I have explained to you much of the Our Father 
and I think the whole prayer is by this time known to you all. Let 
us recite it together. (Prayer in common, thereupon brief repeti- 
tion of the five petitions already explained.) 

Object.—I shall now proceed to explain the rest of the Our 
Father, and we .will give our attention to-day to the petition, 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 

I. Presentation—There was once a saintly old man, very pious 
and living a holy life. Toward the end of his days he was permitted 
by God to see the interior of heaven. And this is what he saw 
(according to III. Kings xxii, 19; Is. vi, 1-7; Apoc. iv, 4-8): “The 
gate of heaven was opened; in the midst of heaven, under a mag- 
nificent rainbow, sat God upon a brilliant throne. At the side of 
God were seen innumerable angels, resplendent with light. And the 
angels were singing: “Holy, holy, holy is our God. Praise to Him 
forever.” 

This is what this holy man saw and heard while standing at the 
gate of heaven. Then an angel came with a live coal in his hand, 
touched his mouth with it and said: “Now I have sanctified thee, 
and made thee holy; now thou canst sing with us: ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is our God.’” And the man of God heard how God in heaven 
said: “Mankind has become corrupted. They give no heed to My 
Commandments. They dishonor My Name.” 

But God had mercy upon mankind and sent an angel to earth 
(comp. Acts vii, 53). But mankind would not reform. Then 
God sent pious men, His prophets. But the people even did harm 
to these men of God. At last God saw that only by Divine example 
could mankind be made to leave its sinful ways, and He sent His 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, the second person of God Himself. 
Jesus said to the heavenly Father: “I will make thy name hallowed 
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upon earth, and I will redeem mankind from the death of sin.” 
Jesus Christ is, therefore, our Redeemer. 

He came into the world as a little child. He came that men might 
turn back to God and do reverence to His Name. And when Jesus 
prayed for the sinful men and for their conversion to God, He 
prayed: “Hallowed be Thy Name.” How did Jesus pray? 

How do the angels in heaven sing at the throne of God? They 
sing: “Holy is the Name of God.” They hallow the Name of God. 
To hallow means to make holy, to regard as holy. We meet 
sometimes with people who misuse the Name of God and of the 
Lord Jesus. They use these holy names without devotion, even in 
connection with mean and vulgar expressions, or to curse other 
persons or things. This is a great sin, because these people do not 
hallow the Name of God; they abuse the Name of God and insult 
it. What must we do? We must hallow it. How should we pray, 
therefore? 

II. Application.—Everything connected with God and with His 
service is holy, and we must keep it holy. The holy names—Heaven, 
Sacrament, God, Jesus, Cross, and names of all other holy things— 
must be kept holy. When a bad person or a wicked child utters one 
of these holy names disrespectfully, God is much displeased, and 
He will punish those who do this. Good children hallow the Name 
of God. What do you say to God? (Hallowed by thy name). It is 
pleasing to God. Then He sees that you are good children who 
keep His Name holy. 


Lesson XVI 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS 
“THY KINGDOM COME” 


Recapitulation.—In our last lesson I told you about the coming 
of the Redeemer. What is our Redeemer called? Where did our 
Redeemer come from? He came as a little infant. 

Object—Now I will tell you how the Infant Jesus came into the 
world, and also what the Infant Jesus brought with Him for all 
mankind. 

Preparation —Bethlehem. You children were probably all born 
in this town. You were born in [name of place]. Where did the 
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Infant Jesus come into the world? Where was He born? At 
Bethlehem. Bethlehem is very far from here. It is in the country 
called Judea. It was the country of the Jews. Bethlehem was a 
little town in Judea. What have I said about Bethlehem? The 
Infant Jesus was born there. 

Mary and Joseph.—A little child has to have a mother. Who 
was the Mother of the Infant Jesus? A little child also needs 
the care of a father. He must see that no one harms the child. 
Jesus had His real Father in heaven. But on earth a foster-father 
was selected to take care of the Infant Jesus, a good, holy man. 
It was St. Joseph. (Show pictures of Mary with the Infant, and 
of St. Joseph.) Is there a child here called Joseph (Mary)? You 
have the same name as the foster-father (the Mother) of the Infant 
Jesus. Who was the foster-father of Jesus? What was St. Joseph 
to Jesus? 

I. Presentation.—Mary and Joseph had been told by an angel 
that the Infant Jesus would come into the world. There came a time 
when they had to go to Bethlehem. It was in winter. They had 
traveled from afar, and as they arrived at Bethlehem it was late. 
Darkness had set in. Mary and Joseph did not know where they 
could pass the night. They would have gladly stopped at some house 
over night, but there were so many visitors in Bethlehem just then 
that no one could make room for Mary and Joseph, especially as they 
had no friends there. Mary and Joseph went looking for shelter 
in some of the houses, but in vain. Finally they came to a vacant 
stable, and as both Mary and Joseph were tired out from the long 
journey, and could not find shelter anywhere else, they went into 
the stable to pass the night there. Now, children, you know what a 
stable is like. There is no bed there, no table, no chairs. There was 
just hay and straw, and on this Mary and Joseph sat down to rest. 

Mary, nevertheless, was joyful, for she knew that in this night 
the Infant Jesus would come into the world. It was the first 
Christmas eve. 

And, behold, at midnight Jesus Christ came into the world, in 
the stable at Bethlehem. When Mary saw the little Infant Jesus 
lying before her in the straw, she took a cloth and wrapped the 
Infant Jesus in it to keep Him warm. Then she made a bed of hay 
and straw for the Infant and laid Him in it. Then Mary knelt 
down before the Infant Jesus and adored Him and praised God 
that Jesus Christ had at last come into the world. St. Joseph also 
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came and knelt down and adored the Infant, because he also knew 
that this Infant was the Son of God, Jesus Christ. And later many 
other persons came and looked upon and adored the Infant Jesus. 
(A more detailed explanation to be reserved for the second school 
year.) This was the first Christmas. And was there a Christmas 
present? Yes, indeed, there was. Mankind received at this Christ- 
mas the greatest gift that could be given to it. Namely, the Re- 
deemer, who would save it from the bonds and fetters of sin and 
evil desire. The Infant Jesus was the Redeemer. 

II. Explanation—The Infant Jesus opened heaven again for 
sinful mankind. You little ones cannot yet quite understand what 
this means. When you get older you will understand it better. 
If Jesus Christ had not come into the world, not one of us would 
have gone to heaven. But when the Infant Jesus came into the 
world the Kingdom of heaven came to mankind. What came with 
Jesus? And so that we also may share in this great benefit, we 
pray: “Thy Kingdom come.” How much must we ask for the 
Kingdom of heaven? What Kingdom do we ask for? 

III. Application.—As the Infant Jesus came into the world that 
night at Bethlehem, so He is still with us to this very day. Yes, 
He is still present in the tabernacle. The tabernacle is the little 
receptacle on the altar. On what night did Jesus come into the 
world? Where was He born? Why do we rejoice at Christmas? 
What do we remember particularly at Christmas? 

At Christmas a crib is set up in the Church. Who has seen one 
already? When you see a crib next time, you will understand what 
it means? The little Infant on the straw—who is He? Who are at 
the side of the crib? 

But the real Jesus is in the Church, right above the altar table 
in the little house of God, called the tabernacle. As often as you 
go to Church you must look up at the little house of Jesus Christ, 
make the sign of the Cross, raise your hands and pray to Jesus. 
Now we have had the whole “Our Father” explained to us, and we 
shall say it, before and after every lesson. And when saying the 
words, remember what they mean. Simply saying the words and 
thinking all the while of other things will do you no good. Only 
if you really mean what you pray, then your prayer is pleasing to 
God. We will now say the “Our Father.” (Stand up, make the sign 
of the Cross, “Our Father,” etc., etc.) 
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Lesson XVII 
RECAPITULATION OF THE “OUR FATHER” 


Object.—You children know those square picture blocks which, 
when placed together, form a pretty picture. In a similar way we 
have here put together eight truths for your understanding; and 
these eight truths, or sentences, put together, form the beautiful 
prayer, the “Our Father.” 

I. Presentation—When Jesus Christ grew up to be a man, He 
went through Judea and sought to make people virtuous and good. 
He did not go alone. Some men, His friends, were permitted by 
Jesus. to go with Him all the time. Jesus told about heaven and 
about God, and there were always many persons who came to 
listen to Him. After the people had departed and left Him alone, 
Jesus would speak to His heavenly Father. He prayed to Him 
often and long. 

One day, just as Jesus had finished His prayer, His friends, or 
disciples, as they were called, went to Him and said: “Dear Lord, 
teach us to pray, as we would like to learn to pray” (comp. Luke 
xi, 1). Then Jesus said to them: “When you pray to God, then 
say: ‘Our Father,’” etc. (The teacher will recite the prayer slowly 
and emphasizing all important words.) 

II. Explanation.—What have I just said? Repeat the prayer all 
together, but say it in the way I said it, making a short pause 
after each petition. (The teacher should not be satished until the 
prayer is recited without fault, with proper expression and accentua- 
tion. ) 

Now you can all say the “Our Father” correctly with your 
tongues, but while saying it with your mouth you must follow it 
with your minds. 

Who is the Father? Who is His divine Son? Who are His 
children in heaven? Who are His children upon earth? We all 
are His children. He is our Father. Where is the Father of all 
mankind? What do you say for this reason? Our Father, who 
art in heaven. (The teacher will give particular attention to back- 
ward children, without, however, addressing questions only to 
them.) 
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In making the sign of the Cross we say: ““ . . . and of the 
Son.” Who is the Son? What is the Son of God called? God, 
Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, Jesus Christ, they all-are sacred names. 
You must not utter such names carelessly. You must pronounce 
them with reverence. That is meant in the “Our Father” by the 
words: “Hallowed be Thy Name.” In making the sign of the Cross 
we say further: “ . . . and of the Holy Ghost.” The Holy 
Ghost is the third Person of God. There is only one God, but three 
persons in the one God. What did the Infant Jesus bring for all 
mankind? Therefore, you pray to God for your share of the King- 
dom of heaven after your death. How do you ask the good God for 
the Kingdom of heaven? 

Children, why do I come here and tell you something about God ? 
Because God wills it. And you, children, why must you learn well 
at school? Because it is God’s will. Why must you obey father and 
mother at home? Because it is the will of God, and God’s will 
must be done. When ought the will of God be done? How do 
you pray to God? Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

From what is bread made? Who lets the wheat (grain) grow? 
You see, if God did not let things grow, then there would be no 
bread. We should beg God every day that you may not be without 
bread and other things we need. How do we pray for our bread 
and necessities? If someone has done something wicked, can he 
expect to go to heaven when he dies? What must God do first 
before such a man is worthy of heaven? When are we guilty be- 
fore God? If we would go to heaven then we must first of all get 
rid of our sins. We must ask the pardon of God. What must we 
say, therefore? (Forgive, etc.) And as men are offending God, 
so they are sometimes offending each other. For instance, someone 
misses Mass on Sunday through his own fault. This would be 
trespassing against God. And if this man says something evil of 
another man, he is also trespassing against this other man. If some- 
one does injury to us, if he trespasses against us, what must we do? 
Jesus has said: “If anyone does harm to you, then you ought to do 
good to him in return.” This pleases the heavenly Father. If you 
are good toward those who offend you, God will be good toward 
you in return. (Forgive us, etc). 

Do you remember what made Eve eat the forbidden fruit? 

Who tempted her? What do you know about temptation? 
How do you pray so that no temptation may come to you? When 
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wicked children would lead you into something wrong, then you 
should at once turn your mind to God so that the tempters cannot 
tear you away from God. How do you implore God that He may 
protect you? (“Lead us,” etc.) 

Because our first parents sinned by eating of the forbidden tree, 
they were in consequence subjected to many evils—sickness, death, 
and many other evils. Which are the two greatest evils? How 
should you pray to God so that you may be saved from evil? 

III. ApplicationYou are able now to say the “Our Father” 
and understand what you say. You must now often say this beauti- 
ful prayer, either aloud or quietly for yourselves, in church, in 
school, at home, even in the street. Especially, however, you must 
say it in the morning when you get up, and in the evening before 
you go to sleep. And whenever saying this prayer, put your mind 
to the words, and remember the explanation of them as I gave it 
to you. Let us now clasp our hands and pray this beautiful prayer 
as it should be prayed. 
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The Courage of Christ. By Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.L. (Philadelphia: 
Peter Reilly.) 19009. 


It is an old scholastic principle that nothing can be willed or loved which 
is not first known, and, as a consequence, knowledge precedes imitation. Ap- 
plying this to the religious sphere wherein our duty consists in the imitation 
of Christ, it presupposes a knowledge of the God-man. As a matter of fact 
no age has needed more the example of the God-man than the present one; 
nor has any age ever had so many opportunities to know Him as ours. And 
yet we are still very far from knowing what we should about our Lord, and 
even farther from acting out this knowledge in our lives by following His 
example. And still if we are to become perfect Christians, it will only be by 
knowing our Saviour better and by imitating His life. Hence, it is the duty 
of all Christian teachers to promote the study of the Master’s life; to present 
the virtues of the Sacred Humanity as models for imitation and thus to 
bring the Perfect Sinless Man closer to His weak fallen brethren. This 
volume marks the beginning of a series in each of which one of the virtues 
of our Lord will be treated. The author takes up the virtue of courage 
“because so arduous a task as the imitation of Christ requires at the very 
beginning a more than ordinary courage, a courage that can find its source 
and support in the example of the Master and in His example alone.” The 
different chapters treat of the courage of Christ in action, in mental and 
physical suffering, and finally His perseverance in courage. His entire public 
life is brought before us under these different aspects and we are shown how 
we, too, can imitate this divine courage. We give a hearty welcome to this 
little volume and bespeak a cordial reception for it and its successors. 

The editors are striving to cover a field that Catholics have left almost 
entirely to be tilled by Protestant authors. In the present volume, both as 
regards matter and the make-up and even a reasonable price, Father Schuyler 
leaves nothing undone. We trust that the Catholic public will do their share 
to give this series the success it assuredly deserves. 





Bishop de Mazenod: His Inner Life and Virtues. By Very Reverend 
Father Eugene Baffie, O.M.I. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 1909. 


It is a strange fact that many people well acquainted with the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate know little or nothing about the founder, Bishop de 
Mazenod; and this is all the more striking as he played a not insignificant 
part in the history of the Church during and immediately after the French 
Revolution, and many eminent ecclesiastics were proud to count him among 
their friends. Hence, the present volume, while not exactly a biography, is 
more than welcome. The author, Father Baffie, O.M.I., at present assistant- 
general of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, was Superior of the Grand 
Seminary at Fréjus when he wrote this book. The translator (who, by the 
way, has done his work well) gives us an interesting outline of Bishop 
Mazenod’s life, which reminds one of the pushing, zealous, hard-working 
missionaries who did so much to evangelize America. 
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Born in 1782 at Aix, just before the French Revolution, the future founder 
of the Oblates was forced into exile: Nice, Turin, Venice, Naples and 
Palermo were in turn from 1791 till 1802 the places of his exile. Venice 
seems to have influenced him most, thanks to the interest taken in him by 
a holy priest, Don Bartolo Zinelli, who afterward joined the Jesuits. After 
six years at Aix, young Mazenod went to Issy and St. Sulpice where he 
remained from 1808-12. Those were eventful years for the Church in France: 
Monseigneur Emery was then Superior of St. Sulpice and was manfully fight- 
ing Napoleon to his face to prevent the Gallicanization of the French Church, 
Ordained in 1811, a year later Mazenod returned to Aix to devote himself to 
the young, the uninstructed, the poor and the prisoners; he succeeded in 
forming a little community of missionary priests whose aim was to instruct 
the neglected, uneducated people of the South of France. In 1816 the Abbés 
de Mazenod and Tempier took up residence together; on All Saints’ Day, 
1818, public vows were pronounced by half a dozen priests and three younger 
clerics. In the winter of 1825-26 he went to Rome and Leo XII. gave canoni- 
cal existence to the new congregation. In 1832 he was made Auxiliary 
Bishop of Marseilles, and in 1837 he succeeded his uncle in that see. Here 
he labored until his death in 1861, looking after the affairs of his diocese 
and his congregation. Marseilles was the great high road to Rome and all 
prominent ecclesiastics stopped there and became acquainted with the holy 
bishop. Leo XIII. used to tell of his meeting the bishop when on his way 
to and from his embassy in Belgium. Bishop de Mazenod came into close 
personal relations with the popes of his time, particularly Pius IX., who 
gave him the Pallium in 1851 and who treated him with marked distinction at 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception, and who finally wished to 
make him a cardinal; the relations between Pope and Emperor were not 
satisfactory, and death came before Pius IX. could send the Red Hat. 

It is of the inner life and virtues of such a holy prelate that Father Baffie 
tells us in this volume. How well he has succeeded may be judged from 
the fact that the book is much esteemed by the clergy and religious in France 
and is used for spiritual reading in seminaries; during a pastoral retreat at 
Autun Cardinal Peraud selected it to read aloud in the refectory. 

It was indeed a happy inspiration that caused the translation of this 
volume. We recommend it to the English-speaking clergy, and trust that it 
will receive the welcome it deserves. 


Occasional Sermons and Addresses. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner.) 


The present work is put forth by the publisher as a companion volume to 
the more comprehensive “Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching.” The 
commentary has been found more than ordinarily attractive and distinctly 
serviceable and has merited no small measure of praise. It is a pleasure to 
be able to recommend this volume and we do so unhesitatingly, feeling that 
it will serve to enhance the usefulness of the earlier works. But this treatise 
has a special value of its own. It will commend itself to all who are in 
search of special homiletic material to be used on occasions requiring more 
than the ordinary every-day effort. On those special days when the gather- 
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ing is select, and the oratory is select, of course the sermon must be select. 
Here we have the treasure-house of select matter chosen for its special fitness 
for those sundry diversified solémnities when the preacher must put his best 
foot forward. We find here sermons for jubilees, professions, weddings, 
farewell receptions, dedications, graduations, conventions, various mixed 
gatherings, etc. What a galaxy! What will prove especially tempting is 
the fact that this matter is provided by master minds—champions in the 
homiletic campus—such as Mt. Rev. Mgr. Ireland, Canon Sheehan, Rev. Wm. 
Graham, Rev. Thos. Gerrard, Archbishop Montgomery, Rev. Thos. Gasson, 
S.J., etc. Surely with such a feast the mind will not need to be whipped to 
its allotted task; it will find duty an aggressive pleasure. What have we here? 
Gold, not dust, but nuggets of rich intrinsic value. Let us say it again: We 
are glad to have such a book to recommend. 


A Commentary on the Present Index Legislation. By Rev. Timothy Hur- 
ley, D.D. With a preface by Most Rev. Dr. Clancy. (Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan.) 1907. 

Most Catholics know little or nothing about the index of forbidden books. 
As a result of their general theological training, priests cannot escape learn- 
ing a few things about it, but usually their notions are very general and very 
vague. Until lately the only book in English touching on the question was by 
a non-Catholic, namely, G. H. Putnam, “The Censorship of the Church of 
Rome.” His volume was a full collection with chronological arrangement of 
various acts of legislation concerning literature by both Church and civil 
government; it could hardly be called a commentary on the Index Legisla- 
tion. Hence, any book in English dealing with this subject from a Catholic 
point of view fills a long-felt want. But this book does more than merely fill 
a hole: in a short compass of some 250 pages it gives us a concise idea of the 
index. First it supplies the text of the important documents, namely: the 
Bull Sollicta ac Provida of Pope Benedict XIV. in 1753; the Officiorum ac 
Munerum of Leo XIII and the Forty-nine Rules on the Prohibition and 
Censure of Books by the Congregation of the Index, both issued in 1897. 
Then follow some thirty pages outlining the history of the development of 
the Index, while the remaining two hundred pages are devoted to a com- 
mentary on the Forty-nine Rules of the Congregation of the Index. The 
first part of the commentary deals with the prohibition of books and includes 
publications on Sacred Scripture, Ecclesiastical History, Philosophy, Romance, 
Spiritualism, Hypnotism and the Press. The second part deals with the 
censorship of books about to be published; this includes works on Sacred 
Scripture, Theology, Ethics, Canon Law, Church History, or on any religious 
or moral science and generally all writings of special religious or moral im- 
port. It is interesting to note that whereas hitherto the bishops of the place 
in which the work was to be printed exercised the sole right of censorship, 
now this duty may devolve upon the bishop of any diocese in which the work 
to be published will circulate. From such an outline it can be easily seen that 
Dr. Hurley has done his work well. All priests wishing to learn about the 
Index will do well to consult this volume. 
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Heaven’s Recent Wonders; or, The Work of Lourdes. From the French 
of Dr. Boissarie. Authorized Translation by Rev. C. Van der Donckt. (New 
York: Pustet & Co.) 19009. 


The publication of several books on Lourdes in the same year proves con- 
clusively the popularity of this holy spot in the hearts of Catholics. The 
author of the present volume, Dr. Boissarie, needs no introduction to those 
who are at all acquainted with Lourdes: for his name is known wherever 
the story of Lourdes has been told. Since 1892 he has been president of the 
Bureau Médicale at Lourdes and has devoted the best years of his life to the 
study of the marvels wrought through our Lady’s intercession at Massabielle. 
The present volume, his fifth work, on Lourdes embraces many of the more 
recent miracles; contains a critical discussion of the theories, and, on scientific 
grounds, triumphantly proves the supernaturalness of these miracles. With 
the eyes of thousands of sceptical physicians upon him, he has tested and 
examined each miracle in a cold uncompromising manner; he has pitilessly 
put aside any case in which there was a shadow of a doubt; and he is always 
the last one to yield. His favorite maxim is, “Not to admit the intervention 
of heaven, save when there is no means of doing otherwise.” It is due to 
such a man as this that, even in this age of positivism and criticism, no seri- 
ous man any longer dares to scoff at Lourdes or to question the splendid 
cures attested by this master of medicine, this inquisitor-general. His ac- 
count then of the work done at the Medical Bureau and of the different 
miraculous cures of recent date will prove entertaining to all who are in- 
terested in Lourdes; and it will open the eyes of many to the scrupulous 
care which the Church exercises in the admission of miraculous intervention 
in individual instances. 


The Penitent Instructed: How to Make a Good Confession. By Rev. E. 
A, Selley, O.E.S.A. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 1900. 


This is a brief, clear, ample exposition of the Church’s teaching on the 
Sacrament of Penance and a suggestive manual of preparation for the worthy 
reception of this Sacrament. The fact that it is reprinted some twenty-nine 
years after it first saw the light is sufficient recommendation. It ought to do 
good work in the hands of earnest Catholics and inquiring converts. 


Predigten und Ansprachen. Mgr. Dr. Paul Baron de Mathias. (Ansgar 
Albing.) (Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau.) 1900. 


The first volume of the present work is made up of twenty-minute sermons 
from the First Sunday of Advent till Whitsunday, and also of eleven occa- 
sional addresses. The author issues them at the wish of friends who thought 
that the work might also serve as spiritual reading. The sermons are in- 
spired, for the most part, by the Sunday Introits, detached fragments of 
which the author employs as his texts and out of them fashions “things new 
and old.” 
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Letters sur les Etudes Ecclesiastiques. Par Mgr. Mignot, Archevéque 
d’Albo. (Paris: Victor Lecoffre.) 

Not France alone, but the whole Church, is aware of the high place taken 
by the Archbishop of Albi in all that pertains to ecclesiastical science. There- 
fore, these pastoral letters of his on questions of learning are of interest not 
only to his diocesans to whom they were originally addressed, nor only to 
the Catholics of France, but to Catholic students everywhere. The letters 
are designed “to excite a love for study; to awaken a legitimate curiosity of 
mind; to give an idea of the way in which religious problems stand in our 
day and impress the need of deep examination; to indicate an attitude at 
once prudent and progressive with regard to catechetical and apologetic 
teaching; to reassure certain minds which are somewhat timid by showing the 
limits beyond which human knowledge cannot pass.” Various important de- 
partments of ecclesiastical studies are thus treated with a combination of 
soundness of doctrine with largeness of view which almost rivals those quali- 
ties in the work of the master on this subject, Father John B. Hogan, S.S., 
the author of “Clerical Studies.” 


A Spiritual Canticle of the Soul and the Bride of Christ. By St. John of 
the Cross. Translated by David Lewis. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 


Every instructed Catholic is familiar, at least in a general way, with the 
scope of the contributions to Catholic mystical theology made by this great 
friend of St. Teresa. Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., deserves well of 
the Catholic body for his zealous work in re-editing this and other trans- 
lations of Mr. Lewis, which were made originally, we are told, under the 
auspices of Cardinal Wiseman. 


Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew and Thomas. By Bernhard 
Pick. (Open Court Publishing Co.) 

This is an effort, to make accessible to the English reader the researches 
of Lipsius, Bonnet and Schmidt into the little cultivated field of ancient 
Christian literature known as the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. The 
Apocryphal Acts of the above-mentioned Apostles are given in English dress, 
and the volume is enriched by an Index of Passages and an Index of Sub- 
jects and a valuable Bibliography. 


Caeremoniae Missarum Solemnium et Pontificalium aliarumque Functionum 
Ecclesiasticarum. Opera Georgii Schober. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 


The devout attention which the Church always desires to be shown by her 
ministers in the ceremonies of the Mass and the Sacraments is responsible 
for the number of books treating in detail the ceremonies of the Church. 
The present volume is a revised and enlarged edition of the work published 
in 1894 by the late Redemptorist, Father Schober, who for many years had 
been consultor on the Congregation of Sacred Rites. He speaks, then, as 
one having authority. The book covers the usual matter and deals with 
solemn and Episcopal ceremonies. A copious index of some thirty-three 
pages adds to the usefulness of the book. 
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The Glories of Lourdes. By Chanoine Justin Rousseil. Translated by Rev. 
Joseph Murphy, S.J. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

Another book on Lourdes! Since Heaven first visited it some fifty-one 
years ago, it has won a world-wide and lasting fame. This Grotto of 
Massabielle during a half century has inspired over 200 volumes in prose 
and verse, not counting a host of articles in magazines, weekly and daily 
papers. Some are hostile; most are in defence of it ; many are interesting either 
from an historical, critical or scientific point of view. Lasserre, Boissarie, 
Bertrin, Huysmans, Vincent, all these in their own way and from their 
own point of view have told us the story of Lourdes. 

The jubilee year brought forth “The Glories of Lourdes,” by Canon 
Rousseil who had breathed the supernatural atmosphere of the Grotto of 
Massabielle. In a series of pictures, animated with intense colors of life, 
the author describes the holy ground, the apparitions, the life of Bernadette, 
the prodigious miracles and the scientific opposition to them; then he goes on 
to paint for us the pen picture of the three men who, in the Providence of 
God, were destined to be the helpers of Bernadette: the Abbé Peyramale, 
the priest and father, who was to protect the Child Seer from herself and 
others; Monsignor Laurence, the bishop and judge, who was to authorize 
so extraordinary a mission; Henri Lasserre, the historian, who was to record 
and spread the unparalleled story of it. A chapter is devoted to the man 
of religion and the man of science, the organizer and physician of Lourdes, as 
we know it now, Monsignor Schoepfer and Dr. Boissarie, and a final chapter 
is devoted to the Golden Jubilee of the Madonna of the Pyrenees. The 
present volume is a translation from the second edition of this important 
work which, blessed by the Pope, praised by two Cardinals, approved by 
three Bishops, honored by a letter from Abbé Bertrin and a preface by Dr. 
Boissarie, is universally admitted by the Catholic press of France to be the 
last word, whether historical, poetical or mystical, on the events of the 
famous Grotto of Massabielle. 

Father Murphy has done well in devoting his time to such a work, and 
we wish it God-speed on its journey to English-speaking readers, who may 
learn from it a deeper reverence and love for the Madonna of the Pyrenees. 
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The Candle as a Symbol and Sacramental in the Catholic Church. By 
Henry Thieler, O. Cist. Translated from the German by Rev. J. F. Lang, 
(New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

This is a companion volume to the work by the same author on Holy 
Water. It is an interesting instruction on the Symbolism of Light and 
the Candle in the Mass, Sacraments, Ceremonies, Blessings, Ordinations, 
Processions, Funerals, etc.; it speaks of the Paschal Candle. In the part 
devoted to Light as a Sacramental, it speaks of the Blessing of Candles on 
Candlemas Day, on the feasts of St. Blase and St. Agatha. 


The Making of Mortlake. By Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. (Cuthbert). (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

Another story for boys by Father Copus. It will make a fine holiday 
present to schoolboys and altarboys who will appreciate the adventures of 
the hero. 
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NOTES 


From the State Department in Washington we are in receipt of the follow- 
ing communication : 


THE So-cALLED “SPANISH SWINDLE” 


The Department of State, at Washington, has received a report from the 
American Consul-General at Barcelona, Spain, in regard to the band of 
swindlers operating in various towns and cities in Spain, who make a 
practise of writing to persons in the United States respecting the imprison- 
ment of a relative and the guardianship of a child. 

The Consul-General states that the alleged prisoner generally describes 
himself as a political prisoner from Cuba; he is at the point of death and 
has but one friend—the prison priest—through whose good offices he is 
enabled to smuggle an occasional letter out of the prison fort. 

The prisoner is rich. He has a fortune in cash on deposit in the United 
States, but the certificate of deposit is concealed in a secret receptacle of his 
valise; the valise itself has been taken possession of by the court at Cartha- 
gena, which tried and condemned him, and will be held until the prisoner 
or his representative has satisfied the costs of the trial. The prisoner has 
an only daughter; dying in his prison, his sole thought is of this beloved 
offspring. He has no friend or relative in Spain to whose care he can 
commit her. In this emergency his thoughts turn to the distant relative in 
the United States whom he has never seen and of whom he knows only 
through hearsay or the family tree. Will the distant relative assume the 
guardianship of the darling daughter, and the darling daughter’s fortune of 
about $30,000? If the distant relative accepts the trust, one-fourth of the 
prisoner’s entire fortune will be the material reward. The good priest will 
go at once to the United States and take the darling daughter with him. 
There is but one condition: the ready money which the prisoner brought 
with him to Spain has been exhausted; the distant relative is therefore 
requested to send enough to liberate the valise containing the secret receptacle 
and the certificate of deposit. This money is to be sent to the good priest 
at the address indicated, and, having received it, the good priest will at 
once secure the valise and start for America, the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” with the darling daughter. 

The above is generally the first letter of the series. It is quickly followed 
by another in which the prisoner pathetically states that his strength is 
rapidly failing and the end is near. He beseeches his dear distant relative 
to assume the trust and be a loving father to the darling daughter. The 
third letter is from the good priest himself, who in brief, touching terms, 
and hopelessly bad English, announces the death of the unhappy prisoner; 
the good priest adds that the darling daughter is under his care. He is ready 
to put his promise into execution and start for the Uuited States as soon 
as he shall have received the necessary funds from the distant relative. The 
good priest frequently incloses with his letter a bogus newspaper clipping 
announcing the death in prison at Barcelona of the Famous Cuban patriot 
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(sometimes called Augustin Lafiente); the newspaper notice also speaks 
cunningly of the confiscated valise and the darling daughter. 

It is a simple scheme, but presented in such a plausible way that almost 
any unsuspecting “distant relative” of European extraction would be more 
or less deceived by the glad prospect of falling heir to the agreeable custody 
of a darling daughter with a big fortune, and a one-fourth interest therein 
as an additional recompense. 

Naturally the first impulse of the distant relative is to ask a lawyer or 
a judge or some authority what course he ought to pursue in the premises, 
but as he thinks of doing this his attention is taken by the warning in the 
prisoner’s letter beseeching him not to mention the matter to any living 
soul lest the secret of the valise and the hidden receptacle be indiscreetly 
betrayed. 

The valise, after all, with its concealed certificate of deposit, is the key 
to the situation and possession must be taken of it before anything can 
be done or said. This (so cunningly set forth by the prisoner) is very 
evident to the distant relative, and so he quite frequently preserves the 
secret intact, and instead of consulting a lawyer or writing to the American 
Consul-General at Barcelona he quietly sends a draft for the sum demanded 
to the good priest and awaits results. Of course he waits in vain, and the 
poor, dead prisoner and the good priest and the darling daughter in the 
course of time pass out of his life forever, leaving him only an uncomfort- 
able memory of the money he so cheerfully contributed to the confidence 
game. 

For nearly twenty years these same knaves have been practising their 
swindle, and it is needless to suggest that they are very carefully organized; 
they have confederates not only in the United States but in most other 
countries. The confederates in question select a man and find out all 
they can about him; they get hold of family names, family origin, and 
family characteristics. ‘This information is transmitted to the rascals in 
Spain, and letters are at once written to the prospective victim. The scheme 
is presented and developed in a very plausible way and many of our fellow- 
countrymen have “bitten” promptly and cheerfully. 

Under the Spanish laws a felony must be consummated before the 
police may act, and a mere attempt to obtain money by false pretenses does 
not appear to warrant arrest. The money must be actually paid over and 
the prosecuting witness must be present in propria persona to testify; other- 
wise prosecution would be useless. 

Recently the letters written to the distant relative have varied somewhat 
from the original; the political prisoner having become a noted Russian 
banker who absconded, leaving a deficit of some millions of roubles, killed 
in a quarrel in England another Russian, and finally took refuge in Spain, 
where he was apprehended and charged with manslaughter. 

This change of character, however, is immaterial, and in the future more 
new characters will probably be introduced by the gang. The scheme is the 
same, and the public is warned to place no credence in such or similar 
letters. 

Every effort has been made by the Department of State and its representa- 
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NOTES ix 


tives in Spain to unmask these scoundrels and bring them to justice, and the 
Spanish authorities have also been active and several members of the gang 
have been apprehended and held for trial, but so far no convictions have 
resulted, owing probably to the peculiarity of the Spanish law referred to 
in the report of the Consul-General at Barcelona. 


In an interesting review of the history of the Church during 1909 which 
Dr. MacCaffrey, of Maynooth, contributes to the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 
note is taken of the progress of Catholicity in the United States: 

“According to the statistics supplied by the Archbishop of St. Louis to the 
Census Bureau in Washington, the number of Catholics in the United States 
at the beginning of the present year was 14,235,431. The value of these 
figures was questioned by the American correspondent of the London Times, 
and Dr. Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, in an eloquent reply, made it clear 
that the statistics erred rather on the other side, and that the actual number 
of Catholics in the States probably reached sixteen or seventeen millions, 
but taking the figures as they stood, he pointed out that together with the 
population of the Philippine Islands the total number of Catholics under the 
American flag reached over 22,000,000, a figure which far exceeds the num- 
bers professedly attached to any of the sects into which American Protestant- 
ism is divided. But it is well to remember that however numerous may be 
the American Catholics, and however generous they may be in supplying 
funds to provide Catholic churches, still the official figures show that the 
amount of debt upon the ecclesiastical property in the United States is alarm- 
ingly high. It reaches the immense sum of $49,488,055, or in round numbers 
nearly $50,000,000. This is a fact which should not be forgotten by those 
who are contemplating a collecting tour amongst the Catholics of the United 
States.” 

The Catholic Directory for 1910, just published by the M. H. Wiltzius 
Co., Milwaukee, supplies interesting figures which speak eloquently of the 
growth of the Catholic Church in the United States. From the Directory 
we learn that in the States and Territories there are 14,347,027 Catholics. 
If we add to this total the number of Catholics in the Philippines, Porto 
Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, we shall have a grand total of 22,587,079 
Catholics living under the Stars and Stripes. 

In the United States proper there are 16,550 Catholic priests, of whom 
12,274 are secular priests, and 4,276 members of religious orders. These 
priests exercise their ministry in 8,849 churches and in 4,355 mission churches. 
The total number of churches in which the Divine Sacrifice is offered is 
13,204. Within the last year 366 new Catholic churches have been erected. 

The various Catholic institutions, educational and charitable, attest the 
successful manner in which the Church is carrying on her work and getting 
ready for still greater spiritual conquests in the coming years. There are 
83 seminaries in which 6,182 seminarians are preparing themselves to fill 
up the gaps in the ranks of the clergy when they are thinned by death or by 
sickness. Whilst provision is thus made for the perpetuation of the work 
of the present generation of priests, means for the education of Catholic 
youth, who will make up the laity of the future, have not been neglected. 
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There are 217 Catholic colleges for young men and 709 Catholic academies 
in which girls receive a training that will enable them to discharge in a 
befitting manner the duties of their future station in life. 

Most interesting are the statistics which show how the battle for primary 
and secondary Catholic education is progressing. There are 4,845 parochial 
schools with an atendance of 1,237,251. In the last year the number of 
parochial schools was increased by 142, and the attendance by 39,338. There 
are 289 orphan asylums in which 51,541 orphans are cared for. The total 
number of Catholic charitable institutions is 1,125. 

The census of the Catholic population of the principal States in the Union 
shows that New York comes first with 2,722,647; Pennsylvania second with 
1,494,766; Illinois third with 1,443,752. Massachusetts next with 1,373,772. 
Ohio has 619,265; Louisiana, 557,431; Wisconsin is seventh with 532,217. 
New Jersey follows with 496,000; Michigan boasts of 480,451. Missouri claims 
452,703. Minnesota contains 427,627. California, 391,500; Connecticut, 370,- 
000; Texas, 283,917; Iowa, 242,009; Rhode Island, 242,000; Indiana, 218,758; 
Kentucky, 194,296. 

New York (including Brooklyn) has 248 churches, Chicago 187, while 
Philadelphia possesses 99. In St. Louis there are 83 and in Pittsburg 68. 
There are 61 in Boston and the same number in Cleveland. In Buffalo 
there are 56; Baltimore has 47 and Cincinnati 46. 

In Canada there are 8 archdioceses, 21 dioceses, 2 vicariates and I pre- 
fecture (that of Yukon). The Catholic population of the Dominion is 
2,538,374. Their religious needs are ministered to by 4,053 priests, of whom 
2,795 are diocesan, and 1,258 members of religious congregations. There 
are 13. seminaries with 1,662 students, and 72 institutions listed under the 
heading “Universities and Colleges.” The returns for the British Isles are 
not tabulated, but it is interesting to note that there are 16 dioceses in Eng- 
land, 27 in Ireland and 6 in Scotland, making an addition of 49 to the grow- 
ing number of those who rule in English-speaking lands. Australia and New 
Zealand have 23 properly erected dioceses, together with many vicariates. 
India, South Africa, Polynesia and the West Indias have also many bishops, 
some indeed with only titular’ sees, but who must be counted in estimating 
the strength of the English-speaking hierarchy. 
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